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- Significant Sentiments 


From Morning Stars 


Man is more than a child of the earth; 
he is a being whose ancestry is traced 
through the immensity of interstellar 
space to the primal Great Working, in the 
opinion of Principal Jacks. “Astronomers 
have expanded the history of man to as- 
tronomical proportions, tracing its roots 
far beyond the boundaries of what has 
happened on our little earth into the 
depths of the stellar universe. Man is un- 
questionably a child of the earth, a product 
of the evolutionary process which has gone 
on since the earth came into being. But 
if you stop at the earth, as the Darwinian 
stops, as the geologist stops, you have only 
traced the first step of man’s pedigree. For 
the earth itself has an ancestry which 
carries it back over unimaginable seons to 
the time when the morning stars first 
sang together. 

“Man is the offspring of all that. His 
roots penetrate those inconceivable depths 
and spread out over those immensities. He 
is, as Plato said, the child of the stars. a 
son of heaven in an almost literal sense, 
both in body and mind, and not merely 
terrestrial, not merely the dust of the 
earth, but the dust of the universe. 

“And that is not all. There is more in 
man than the substance of his body. There 
is in him a profound conviction that truth 
matters, that he is responsible for it.” 


Creedless Church Colleges 


Denominational colleges in the old sense 
are now practically non-existent. Method- 
ist colleges are not propagating Method- 
ism, nor Quaker colleges Quakerism. 
Northwestern University, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Swarthmore 
Yollege, and other institutions that were 
founded through church influence, if they 
now have any relations with a religious 
body, are merely “pieces of benevolent 
work carried on by the body in behalf 
of society”. Of the 193 accredited colleges 
in the United States, 136 are in some 
way church-reiated. 

These colleges do not have programs 
of narrow religious content but nearly 
all are colleges of liberal arts and sciences. 
Seventy-seven per cent. of the students 
enrolled in theological seminaries come 
from these colleges, and most of the men 
listed in “Who’s Who in America’’, Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly points out in The Ameri- 
can Friend. 

The present influence of denominations 
on education is proved by such facts to 
be a highly beneficial one, he says. De- 
nominations, though they no longer make 
colleges teach their special creeds, induce 
colleges to maintain fine traditions of 
scholarship and instruction that is for 
the direct good of the nation. 

“All of which”, Dr. Kelly concludes 
“leads to the suggestion that denomina- 
tions are not unmitigated evils. ... If 


it be said that people group themselves 
into denominations largely on the basis 
of their intestinal draperies it may be 
replied that this method of classification 
is convenient and fundamental and prob- 
ably will not soon disappear”. 


Homebodies 


Despite the widespread belief that so- 
cial interests aid a man’s career, Prof. 
Walter B. Pitkin finds in his analysis of 
the psychology of suecess that ‘lack of 
social interests aids the man who would 
achieve’. “In some lines, to be sure’, he 
admits, “the aim itself requires intense 
social activity. Imagine a bond salesman 
who shunned dances, dinners, parties, and 
week-ends! Imagine a rising young poli- 
tician who disliked afterdinner speeches, 
orations, caucuses and committee meet- 
ings to the point of dodging them! 

“Tam not anguing that nobody who plays 
the social game can succeed. Thousands 
have. But they have thereby added to 
their burden. Their triumph is by that 
much the greater, of course; yet we must 
wonder how much more brilliant it would 
have been if they had run their course 
unhampered. We raise the query all the 
more keenly as we observed the weakly 
social trends of men who have risen to 
the top in American finance and industry.” 

Such men—J. P. Morgan, George F. 
Baker, John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford, 
and many others one degree less eminent, 
as Insull, Doheny and Mellon, though not 
bears, he says, have never been noted as 
social butterflies. These men “have not 
haunted Park Avenue teas. They have not 
won prizes at masquerade balls. They never 
show up at the weekly luncheons of the 
Rotary Club. And they have rarely earned 
a page in Vanity Fair for the renown of 
their week-end parties.” 

They stay at home and think. 


Two Professors 


Two types of professors are now teach- 
ing in American universities. “The one 
derives his chief inspiration from knowl- 
edge, the other from life. One goes in for 
research, the other for teaching. The re- 
search man, if he can really extend the 
borderland of knowledge, is so great a 
human benefactor that society can well 
afford to pay him any price for the prod- 
uct of his intellect and industry.” 

“But such a research man, by definition, 
is a genius,” says President Hamilton 
Holt of Rollins College in World Unity, 
“and geniuses are apt to be queer. It is 
this type of college professor whose ab- 
sentmindedness is the butt of the comic 
papers. It is he who wears his cravat 
under one ear, who perhaps is shy, morose 
or irritable. But there is not one man in 
one hundred on our college faculties that 
has a genuine gift for research... . 

“The teacher-professors, however .. . 
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are the only ones who make any real im- 
pression on the student. We are all famil- 


iar with the teacher with the golden per- 
sonality who can make the most abstruse 


subject interesting, and the dullard who ~ 


blights any subject he touches, even the 
most thrilling.” 

Dr. Holt laments the nearly general 
use in the United States of the lecture 
system of education, whereby the mediocre 
man dulled by research stands on a plat- 
form and drones to a sleepy audience of 
many students. In the belief that this is 
“probably the worst scheme ever devised 
for imparting knowledge’, he would sub- 
stitute for it “the conference plan”. Ac- 
cording to this, the student would attend 
no lectures but would confer with tutors 
who would be real teachers. There would 
be a “free exchange of thought between 
pupil and teacher in personal conference 
during which the student would obtain 
something of the scholarly attitude 
toward knowledge”. 


Red-W hite-and-Blue Menace 


“My God, how you irritate us!” 

This exclamatory, but not intentionally 
profane sentence expresses succinctly the 
sentiment of Geoffrey Layman and thou- 
sands of other Englishmen in regard to 
Americans. 

Mr. Layman details at length the causes 
of English irritation in The Forum, and 
summarizes them in these two para- 
graphs: 

“The primary source of irritation lies, 
I think, in the complete inability of the 
average American to understand anyone 
else’s point of view. And inasmuch as his 
own point of view is the only one he 
understands or is prepared to admit at 
all to his mind, it necessarily follows that 
he assumes that his own point of view 
must be right, and that in so far as any 
other point of view exists, it springs 
either from ignorance or from dishonesty, 
or both. Hence a profound conviction of 
his own moral, mental, and every other 
kind of superiority to the rest of the 
WOLG. . to. 

“These things irritate us. But there 
is also, I think, in the attitude of mind 
of the thinking Englishman toward Amer- 
ica. an element of apprehension. It is 
Americanism he is afraid of, and he is 
a good deal more afraid of it than he 
is of Bolshevism. The new civilization 
which we see arising in America is... 
in fact a vulgarisation of our civilization, 
and vulgarity is a much more infectious 
complaint than Communism. Vulgarity, I 
take it, is the expression of the uneulti- 
vated instincts of the herd, and one of 
its most characteristic symptoms is the 
habit of choosing always the easiest rather 
than the better of two alternatives—slip- 
shod rather than careful speech, super- 
ficial rather than painstaking thought, 
strong rather than subtle flavors, obvious 
rather than harmonious ornament. How 
long can the truly good things of life— 
beauty of form, of thought, of sound, of 
taste—hold out against standardized fac- 
tory practice, the yellow press, canned 
music, synthetic gin?’ 
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‘Unitarians in Simple and Beautiful Services 


Dedicate Buildings to Learning and Worship 


Meadville Theological School and the First Church, Chicago, complete 
great constructive work in a celebration which symbolizes their 
close relations in the Liberal Mission 


OT by design, but by happy circum- 
stance, the new building of the Mead- 
ville Theological School and the First Uni- 
tarian Church were completed at the same 
time, and dedicated on successive days. 
This circumstance is symbolical of the 
close relationship of the two institutions. 
The Church was moved thirty years ago 
from a down-town location in order to be 
near the University of Chicago, and the 
School was moved four years ago from 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, for the same rea- 
son. The location of the Church, adjacent 
to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was 
ideal for the School; and 
‘the trustees, in the past 
five or six years, have ac- 
quired the other three cor- 
ners of Woodlawn ,Avenue 
and Yifty-seventh Street, 
where the Church is 
placed. The Hull Memorial 


one of the transepts of the 
new Church, is used by the 
School for its chapel. The - 
close association between 
Church and School is fruit- 
ful and helpful to both 
institutions. : 

The Church was dedi- 
cated on Sunday, February 
1, and during the entire 
week following, excepting 
Monday, February 2, events 
connected with the dedi- 
cation were held. Monday 
was set apart as Meadville 

Day. The dedication of the 
School building was held 
at half-past four in the 
afternoon. The _ service, 
which lasted an hour, was 
sueceeded by a service of 
dedication of the bust of 


reading room of the li- 
_ brary, under the auspices of 
the James Vila Blake Asso- 


in the John Woolman Hall 
of the First Unitarian 
rch at six o’clock, and 


SYDNEY. B. SNOW 


Professor William Wallace Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
in the Curtis Common Room at 8.15 
o’clock. The lecture was followed by a 
reception, inspection of the building, and 
lighting of a fire on the hearth. 
Students, Faculty, Trustees, graduates 
and representatives of other Theological 
Schools assembled in the Reed Stuart and 
Crothers rooms, and in academic costume, 
marched in procession down the stairway 
and through the hall to the Curtis Com- 
mon Room for the dedication. The pre- 


MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE NEW BUILDING 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago 


lude and processional march were played 
by Robert L. Sanders, F.A.A.R., who 
serves as organist both of the First Uni- 
tarian Church and of the School. The in- 
vocation was pronounced by Rev. Richard 
W. Seebode of Louisville, Kentucky. 

The address was delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Franklin C. Southworth, President-emeri- 
tus of the School. Dr. Southworth re- 
called the history of the School for more 
than eighty years in Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and told something of the story 
connected with its establishment in Chi- 
cago. The Act of Dedica- 
tion was read responsively 
with those present’ by 
President Sydney B. Snow, 
ending with responses be- 
tween President Snow and 
the Faculty and Students. 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
President of the American 
Unitarian Association, gave 
the prayer of dedication, 
and. the benediction was 
pronounced by Dr. Frank 
S. ©. Wicks of Indian- 
apolis. 

The building was dedi- 
eated in gratitude to the 
founders, to a long line of 
teachers, trustees and bene- 
factors, and to those whose 
gifts made the erection of 
the building possible. The 
various memorial rooms 
were dedicated by name. 
The House was also dedi- 
eated to the memory of 
graduates of the School 
who have served in the 
ministry, and in honor of 
those now serving. Finally, 
the House was dedicated 
by Faculty and students to 
learning, religion, and love 
of humankind. 

Most of those present 
adjourned after the serv- 
ice to the Reading Room 
for the special dedication 
of the bust of James Vila 


Blake, which has _ been 
placed in a niche opposite 
the fireplace. The bust 


was formally presented by 
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Mrs. Lydia Jones Trowbridge, Presi- 
dent of the James Vila Blake Asso- 
ciation. and was accepted by President 


Snow on behalf of the School. A tribute 
to Dr. Blake was paid by Rev. Walton FE. 
Cole, his successor at the Third Unita- 
rian Church in Chicago. On the pedestal 
of the bust are the words, “James Vila 
Blake, 1842-1925”. 

A company of more than one hundred 
sat down to dinner. The Honorable Mor- 
ton D. Hull, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, presided. Brief addresses were 
made by Dr. Robert 8S. Loring of Mil- 
waukee, representing the Alumni, Eric 
Grimwade, representing the _ students, 
Dean Shailer Mathews of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, repre- 
senting the neighboring Theological Sem- 
inaries, Percy W. Gardner, of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and Dr. Cornish 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
representing the Fellowship of Churches. 

Dean Fenn’s address was given in the 
Curtis Common Room; and, like the dedi- 
cation, attracted a company which filled 
the room to overflowing. He spoke on the 
subject, “Why Have a_ Theological 
School?” setting forth the question as to 
the usefulness of such an institution in 
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the present day, and giving forcefully the 
reasons for its continuance. Refreshments 
were served in the Reading Room of the 
Library. At the end of the evening, alumni, 
Faculty, students and friends gathered 
in the Curtis Common Room to light the 
first fire on the hearth, and the evening 
ended with the singing of the School Song, 
“Proud Sons of Old Meadville’. 

The new building was designed by Deni- 
son B. Hull, architect of the First Uni- 
tarian Church on the corner opposite. It 
is built of the same stone, and, like the 
Church, is Gothic in style, but of a later 
period. As the Church shows by its struc- 
ture that it is a house of worship, so the 
School by its structure shows its char- 
acter as an educational institution. 


Designed to be Added to 


The building, though completely finished 
on all sides, is so designed that it can be 
added to. The interior facade is of brick 
and stone. It is intended that the interior 
facades on the additions shall be of the 
same material, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle, facing south, into which the 
sun will pour upon the warm red brick. 
The projected quadrangle will be entered 
by an arch from Woodlawn Avenue and, 
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cut off from the street on all sides, will 
be a place of quiet. The additions will 
fall into three units, each of which would 
make a desirable memorial gift: a refec- 
tory, a men’s dormitory, and a third wing 
to give quarters for the hostess, for 
women students and for a guest suite. 
The building, which is three stories in 
height, is a little higher at the western 
end to accommodate seven stories of book 
stacks, beginning in the basement. These 
stacks are lighted by windows on three 
sides. There is an elevator large enough 
to carry a person and a truckload of 
books. There is shelf room for one hun- 
dred thousand volumes. The School library 
of more than fifty thousand volumes, most 
of which have been in storage since the 
removal of the School from Meadville, 
has been placed in the building by Miss 


Dorothy Wood, the Assistant Librarian, 
assisted by students, during the past 
month. On each floor of the stacks are 


three desks for use of students who wish 
to work there. 

The library wing of the building was 
the gift of Albert H. Wiggin, president 
of the Chase National Bank of New York 
City, in memory of his father, Rev. James 
Henry Wiggin, a graduate of the school 


BY ITS ARCHITECTURAL STYLE, THIS STRUCTURE SHOWS ITS EDUCATIONAL CHARACTER 


New Building of Meadville Theological School, Chicago, including a library, dedicated Monday, February 2 
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in the Class of 1861. A tablet in the hall- 
way at the entrance to the Library com- 
memorates the Rev. Mr. Wiggin as 
“Minister, editor, author, who, by word 
and by pen, advanced the cause of 
righteousness”. 


Library and Classrooms 


The reading room of the library oc- 
cupies the central part of the building 
on the second floor, with windows facing 
both north and south. It is a handsome, 
well-proportioned room, panelled in black 
walnut. The room is finished more like a 
private library than a typical college read- 
ing room. There are easy chairs in front 
of the fireplace, besides tables at which 
students may work. There are shelves in 
the walls for reference books. The room 
was the gift of the Second Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn, New York, founded 
in 1850 and consolidated with the First 
Unitarian Chureh of Brooklyn in 1925. 
An inscription over one of the doors states 
that it was given “in remembrance of a 
rare fellowship of mind and heart”. Over 
another door are the words which were 
over the entrance of the building of the 
Second Unitarian Church, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free’. The names of the ministers, Samuel 
Longfellow, Nahor Augustus Staples, 
John White Chadwick, Caleb Samuel 
Simeon Dutton and Charles H. Lyttle, 
are engraved upon a plate affixed to one 
of the walls. 

The main stairway of the building, 
of Roman Travertine with an oak balus- 
trade, runs to the level of the third story. 
It has been named the Southworth Stair- 
way, and an inscription carved upon the 
wall states that it was so named “in 
honor of Franklin Chester Southworth, 
President of the School from 1902 to 1929. 
whose far-seeing vision and unremitting 
labor resulted in the establishment of the 
School in Chicago in the year 1926”. In 
the hallway on the second floor a marble 
tablet, formerly in the Meadville Chapel, 
given by the Alumni of the School to com- 
memorate the founder, Harm Jan Huide- 
koper, has been set in the wall. 

The large room on the first floor is de- 
signed to serve as a Common Room of the 
building when the dormitory is added 
to the present building. It is large enough 
to accommodate a hundred people for a 
lecture, or other special event. It is pan- 
elled to the ceiling in oak, and has an 
imposing fireplace of stone. An inscription 
on the fireplace sets forth that the room 
was named “in honor of the devotion to 
the Unitarian cause of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia”. The 
room is furnished with sofas and easy 
ehairs of harmonious color and design. 
One of the tables was the gift many years 
ago of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to the Meadville Chapel. 

The President’s Room, also on the first 
floor, is a large room facing south. Like 
the Curtis Room, it is panelled in oak. 


The siz 


illustrations for the two 

articles on the Chicago dedications 

are from copyright photographs by . 
Fowler, Chicago. ) 
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BRICK AND STONE FACADE FOR PROJECTED QUADRANGLE 
The additions contemplated will fall into three units, each of which would make a desirable 
memorial gift 


It has a fireplace at one end, and ample 
bookshelves at the other. It is furnished 
with a long table and chairs suitable for 
meetings of the Faculty and Trustees, 
and with a desk for the President’s use. 
It has the appearance not of a Board 
room, or office, however, but of a® pleasant 
study. An inscription in the panelling 
states that the room was given by Mrs. 
Upham to “commemorate the practical 
wisdom and unfailing devotion of a Uni- 
tarian layman, Horace A. J. Upham of 
Milwaukee”. 

The offices of the School are in 
rooms opposite the Upham Room. 

Two classrooms on the second floor are 
handsomely panelled in basswood. The one 
on the northeast corner was given by 
some of the former friends and parish- 
ioners of Rev. Reed Stuart, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, from 1886 to 1909; that on the south- 
east corner was given by the Churches 
in Brattleboro, Vermont, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota and First Parish, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in memory of Rey. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, who served them as 
minister from 1882 to 1927. The inscrip- 
tions in these two rooms are carved in 


two 


the wall directly under the ceiling, run- 
ning completely around the rooms, and 
are very effective in appearance. The in- 
scription in the Reed Stuart Room states 
that it was given “in memory of a great 
spiritual force’, with the words added, 
“Only the actions of the just smell sweet 
and blossom ,.in their dust”. The inscrip- 
tion in the room in memory of Dr. 
Crothers reads, ‘Interpreter of life and 
letters to gentle readers, smiling at human 
foibles, reassuring rational faith, a gra- 
cious witness of the life of God in the 
souls of men.’ Another classroom, on the 
third floor, was given by the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, as an 
inscription carved in the woodwork states, 
“In recognition of the moral leadership 


and spirituality of its ministers.’ Two 
engraved plates on the wall give the 


names of the ministers who have served 
the Cleveland Church: Trowbridge Brig- 
ham Forbush, Frederick Lucian Hosmer, 
D.D., Florence Buck, D.D., Marion Mur- 
doch, Minot Simons, D.D., Dilworth Lup- 
ton, and Paul Harmon Chapman; and 
those who have gone from the Cleveland 
Church into the work of the ministry: 
(Continued on page 163) 


Gothic in Mode, Modern in Its Symbols 


New Church of the First Unitarian Society of Chicago is dedicated in, 
the presence of great congregations who rejoice in its adaption 
of superb architecture to religion’s service 


GOTHIC CHURCH which expresses 

in stone, colors and light the spirit 
of modern Unitarianism was dedicated as 
the fifth structure in the history of the 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago, Sun- 
day, February 1, in a service that united 
aspiration for beauty, richness and 
warmth, and light. Situated at Woodlawn 
Avenue and Hast Fifty-seventh Street, 
the church faces buildings of the Mead- 
ville Theological School which stand on 
the other three corners. The beauty of 
this sanctuary will make an impress 
upon the lives of Meadville students, and 
thus indirectly on the soul of American 
Unitarianism. It will be an inspiration to 
the University community and to the city. 


Thursday evening. Friday, after open 
church in the afternoon, the Channing 
Club presented two plays which were 
followed by dancing. The final celebra- 
tions, Sunday, February 8, were a service 
on religion and industry in the morning 
and a vesper service for University of 
Chicago students in the afternoon. 

The church was designed by Mr. Hull 
particularly to convey an impression of 
height. Above the lofty nave, unusually 
tall in proportion to its width, rises a 
tower, dominating the church and the 
many nearby spires of Chicago University 
halls, two hundred feet high. Loftiness 
lifts up one’s eye, and the slender spire, 
like the towers of Saint Sulpice in Paris 


CHANCEL, IN EACH PART CONFORMING TO THE WHOLE 
Reredos and marble borders, with cartouches of nature, in distinguished treatment 


The service of dedication was but one 
of the events in a notable week of celebra- 
tions. Impressive “fellowship vespers” fol- 
lowed the dedication on Sunday afternoon, 
and a meeting of the Channing Club in 
the evening. Monday afternodn, February 
2, the new academic building of the Mead- 
ville Theological School was dedicated, 
and Monday evening a reception to friends 
of the school took place. Open church, 
with tea in the ladies’ parlors, organ 
music and vespers in the memorial chapel, 
was held Tuesday afternoon, and plays 
and an entertainment were given by the 
Yamp Fire Girls and the Boy Scouts in 
the evening. Again, on Wednesday after- 
noon, there was open church, and a dedi- 
eation dinner which was addressed by 
Percy W. Gardner, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, took place in the 
evening. The Chicago Associate Alliance 
in the church Thursday afternoon and 
heard an address by the architect of the 
building, Denison B. Hull. 

Walter Blodgett, former organist of the 
church, gave a dedication organ recital 
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and of other famous churches, compels 
one to look beyond the tower into the 
purity of heaven and the region of light. 
The sense of fineness and invigoration 
that this gives one is not lost when one 
enters the church. The chief impression 
still is that of height. One looks first 
toward the vault, and is affected by the 
upward sweep of lines and a sense of 
lofty space. Through the large clere-story 
windows light streams down into the nave. 
The smooth stone of the walls is warmed 
and enriched by a string course of purple 
marble going about the chureh in place 
of a triforium gallery. High above the 
chancel, a small rose window has four 
archangels in deep scarlet and blue. Like 
the Unitarian religion, the church is a 
structure of aspiration that makes men 
seek truth and beauty, warmth and 
richness. 

At 10.45 o’clock the dedication service 
began when Ogden Vogt, eldest son of 
the minister Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, rang 
the new bell for the first time. The church, 
which already was well filled, became 


crowded at eleven o’clock when all the 
seats in the chapel were also taken, as 
well as folding chairs in the north aisle 
and the chapel aisles. Soon all standing 
room was occupied and people were sitting 
on carpeted steps leading to the chapel 
and the south transept. Not only the rich 
courses and blooms of color now gave 
warmth to the light gray stone; in the 
great congregation were artisans and labor- 
ers, and the following Sunday a service 
particularly for them—‘“the builders of 
the churech’—would take place. Their 
hands had made the temple, and to them 
it was not mere stone but living form 
they had created, alive and supple as a 
man’s palm. Their presence helped to 
give a sense of this—a sense that the 
cold stone of the church was something 
more—to the others of the congregation. 

The day was bright and the sun poured 
upon the people. Motes in the beams made 
the hushed and holy air seem to have an 
even greater holiness, to be still with a 
peacefulness like that of Easter. Then 
sweetly through the nave and chapel 
swelled the organ in a prelude. “Hin Feste 
Burg”, “Benediction”, then a “Solemn 
Prelude” filled the building and, in cres- 
cendo, entered into the spirits of the 
people, moying them to proceed with joy 
and exaltation upon the service of 
dedication. 


Office of Fellowship 


A processional hymn and an _ introit 
were sung, and after a statement by Dr. 
Vogt, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
brought the greetings of the Association. 
An anthem was sung, and then Dr. Wil- 
liam Wallace Fenn, professor of theology 
in Harvard University and formerly min- 
ister of the church, preached the sermon. 
The congregation and the minister pro- 
ceeded with the “office of dedication’. 

“As a house of light’’, said the minister, 
“where all knowledge shall be honored 
and all true seeking fostered, where the 
lessons of the heart shall be added to the 
studies of the mind, where the ventures 
of faith shall open new pathways to that 
far light to which we move”. 

“As a house”, said the people, “where 
many shall find that truth that makes us 
free”. 

“As a place of light be set apart this 
house!” sang the choir. 

“... As a house of joy”, said the min- 
ister, “where simple goods of life shall 
be praised, where satisfactions of the 
spirit shall refine desires and enlarge 
ideals, where pain and wrong shall be 
changed to sympathy and grace”, 

“As a house’, said the people, “where 
many shall find that divine presence which 
is our solemn joy and hope according as 
it is our continual devotion”. 

“As a place of joy we set apart this 
house!” sang the choir. 

The service ended with a_ recessional 
hymn and benediction pronounced by the 
minister. 
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NEW FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH IN CHICAGO 


View, from the steps of Meadyille House, of the Gothic edifice dedicated 
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At the dedication vespers in the after- 
noon more than twenty-five ministers of 
the Unitarian and other denominations 
sat in the chancel and the north transept 
and in an impressive service read the re- 
sponse in the “office of fellowship” espe- 
cially prepared for the occasion. In the 
evening Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
addressed the Channing Club, the young 
people’s society of the church. 

Besides Mr. Gardner, other speakers 
at the dedication dinner Wednesday 
were: Rey. Walton E. Cole of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow of the Meadville Theological 
School, Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli of Tulsa, 
Okla., and Dr. Curtis W. Reese of the 
Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago. A 
motion picture film of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the church, taken by Mrs. 
Frederick Dugals, was shown. 

Jn honor of the carpenters, bricklayers, 
stonemasons, plasterers, woodworkers, me 
chanies, electricians and other artists, 
tradesmen and workers who built the 
church, a service on religion and industry 
was held Sunday, February 8. In a special 
invitation addressed to them as_ the 
“builders of the church”, by Dr. Vogt, they 


NAVE, FIRST CHURCH, CHICAGO, LOOKING TOWARD 
Impression of height prevails in the beautiful proportions of the building 
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were asked to bring their families and 
join with the church members in the sery- 
ice. Col. Robert Isham Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, gave an address and Dr. Vogt 
preached the sermon. 

The new church is of the Gothic mode 
to harmonize with the old memorial 
chapel which is incorporated as the south 
transept, and with the character of the 
buildings of the University of Chicago. 
The tower rises at the junction of the 
new and old structures. Because of the 
tower and old chapel, the nave has a blind 
arcade on the south side with an open 
structural aisle on the north. There are 
four nave bays of about sixteen feet, a 
wider and loftier transept bay, with a 
bay and a polygonal half-bay in the chan- 
cel. This gives a total interior length of a 
little more than one hundred feet. The 
interior width is only twenty-four feet, 
and the crowns of the vault ribs are fifty- 
two feet high. These proportions give a 
sense of unusual length and height for 
the size of the building. The narrowness 
is corrected by the spacious character of 
the north aisle. 

The first impression of the interior is 
one of height and after that perhaps a feel- 
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ing of solidity. The heavy piers and deep- 
shadowed mould orders of the arcade re- 
yeal a structure that is broad based and 
deeply founded to endure long after steel 
buildings have been displaced. The chief 
structural charm -is in the pure masonry 
vaults fashioned of stone ribs and tile 
field. There is as yet a very small number, 
possibly hardly over a score, of masonry- 
vaulted churches in America. 

After space and solidity comes lightness. 
The vault shafts attached to the faces 
of heavy piers stand upon the floor, as in 
medieval churches, and rise unbroken to 
the spring of the vaults. The slender lines 
of these shafts counterbalance the sever- 
ity of piers and walls. Lightness is also 
derived from the slender mullions and 
simple but delicate upper tracery of the 
large clere-story windows. To the cool 
shapes and surfaces of grey stone are 
added unusual elements of color. At the 
edge of every vault field there is a zig- 
zag pattern of brightly colored tiles flank- 
ing the vault ribs..The capitals which top 
the vault shafts are of colored marble, 
green and purple and gold. Into thé nar- 
row border of the string course of colored 
marble are set in each bay four car- 
touches with inlaid pieces of variegated 
color. The altar table is of white marble 
having a frontal of geometric patterns in 
color, and a reredos of plain marble sheets 
of golden tone. All the windows of the 
building save one are of plain glass made 
partly opaque but having a border around 
each lancet of deep blue set with occa- 
sional spots of red, orange and green. This 
color is not obtrusive but well merged 
into the simplicity of the larger strue- 
tural members. 


Elements of Modernistic Spirit 


The symbolism used in decorative de- 
tails in the church has elements of novelty 
and a modernistic spirit. On the facade 
gable, the central figure is an astrolabe 
over a Greek cross suggesting the univer- 
sal life and the wniversal quality of Chris- 


tianity. This is flanked by shields repre- 
senting other faiths, Greek, American 
Indian, Jewish, Moslem, Egyptian and 


Buddhist. Of the marble cartouches men- 
tioned, those flanking the chancel stand 
for the church and the state: those border 
ing the reredos, the works of nature. Four 
others on the oblique walls suggest four 
types of achieving personality: THE 
DOER, THE LOVER, THE THINKER, 
and THE SEER. 

Probably the more interesting of the 
border figures are those of the nave. These 
are all reminders of the various aspects 
of human labor, the creative life of daily 
toil. They include bays for the arts, the 
sciences, trades, professions, raw mate- 
rials, manufactures, commerce and com- 
munication. Bach cartouche is a simple 
figure of marble set into a small plaque 
of another color. Those in the communica- 
tion bay, for example, are a microphone, 
an aeroplane, a simple printing press and 
an automobile. 

These teach the ethics of productivity, 


the mutual dependence of all human 
beings, and to give public recognition of 
the worth of every man’s toil. In the 


(Continued on page 163) 
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Youth in Free Church Pulpits, 
Preach Wide Range of Thought 


Y. P. R. U. Sunday observed in many congregations 


HE first of the three peaks of the 
Y. P. R. U. year has been attained suc- 
cessfully— Young People’s Sunday. Prepa- 
rations for the successful attainment of 
the two remaining peaks—Anniversary 
Week meetings and the Shoals Conference 
—are being made. 
In one-third of the churches where there 


are organized young people’s’ groups 
Young People’s Sunday was observed 


February 1, or is to be observed on a 
definite date in the near future. There 
are perhaps as many more churches from 
which no report has yet been received but 
which usually observe this important day. 


ws 


Those churches where the young people 
were responsible for the morning service, 


éither in whole or in part, are not limited 


to a given district or territory but repre- 
sent the East, the Middle West, and the 
Far West. 

As wide as the territory which these 
churches represent, is the range of 
thoughts expressed by the young people 
whose privilege it was to set forth their 
convictions. Some of the sermons deal 
specifically and directly with youth and 
youth’s religion; some survey the church 
and its relation to youth, morality, and 
the community ; others deal with universal 
principles; but all reveal the ideas of the 
liberal youth of our churches. 

A common criticism of youth is that it 
refuses to think seriously. In her sermon 
“What Do Young People Think About?” 
however, Marjorie Waldron of Taunton, 
Mass., concludes: “Young People do think 
continually—about their present daily 
lives and how to get the most out of op- 


portunities and fill every day with worth- 


while living; about religion; and their 
future lives and what career will make 
them happiest and most contented; about 
their friends and how they can keep them 
close and enrich their lives by comrade- 
ship, and above all, all the time, ‘What 
shall I believe; how hard shall I work; 
where shall I lead my way; what shall I 
put into my life of work and play and 
friendship and love, in order that when I 
have grown old my life will still be a joy- 
ous adventure?’ ” 

- Using this as a starting point let us 
consider some of the things young people 
do think about as revealed in their 
sermons. 

Arthur Proctor of Marlborough, Mass., 
in his sermon, “The Idea of God”, reviews 
the many conceptions as set forth in the 
Old and New ‘Testaments, and finally 
states his own idea: “What I have been 
trying to do this morning is to show you 
that I believe that God is not the God 
of anger, jealousy, selfishness, envy; not 
the God of war but the prince of peace; 
not the God of fear, but the God of whom 
we should never be afraid; not the God 


of hate but the God of love; not the King 
but God the spirit; not the God we wor- 
ship with blood and sacrifice but God that 
we worship in spirit and in truth; not 
God of seme far-off place called heaven, 
but the God in whom we live and move 
and have our being.” 

“Just what are the religious feelings of 
the nation’s young people—the future 
legislators and business executives?’ asks 
Dorothy Sadler of Seattle, Wash., who 
gave one of the three sermons delivered 
on Young People’s Sunday. She classifies 
young people in three roughly sketched 
groups: Pagans, “those young materialists 
who go the course of least resistance” ; 
traditionalists, “to whom religion is first 
an externally imposed body of doctrine, 
and, second, an emotional experience’, in 
whose faith “‘there is no place for change” ; 
and experimentalists,—fortunately a large 
group seeking spiritual tokens of life in 
accordance with their own nature,—‘‘who 
demand that which can be tested intel- 
lectually or emotionally, glorying in the 
future while revering the past’. Summing 
up youth’s demand of religion, she says: 
“The great demand made of religion to- 
day—as I see. it—is that it meet the in- 
sistent needs of Monday and Tuesday ; and 
help solve the gnarled problems of human 
relationships. Shall our recreation undo 
the good done in the classroom? How shall 
we go about gaining a better understand- 
ing of our laws and their enforcement? 
Shall we take the set. opinions of our 
elders without challenge? Shall we not 
think for ourselves? The religion of the 
new renaissance—which is coming—what- 
ever else it be—must be useful. This is 
the demand of youth.” 


Bx) 


In “Youth Looks at the Church”, Arthur 
B. Sanborn of Wilton, N.H., surveys the 
church in its various phases and com- 
ments upon them with the particular ques- 
tion in mind, What factors contribute to 
the success or failure of a church to hold 
its young people? Some of these contrib- 
uting factors he believes are the atmosphere 
created by the architecture and decoration 
of the church building itself; the minister, 
of whom he says, “Youth demands that 
he prove through the medium of his own 
Gaily life the power of the religion which 
he commends to them’; the church school, 
to which should be attached the greatest 
importance “for it is here that first im- 
pressions are formed and the foundation 
of their attitude as the young men and 
young women of the future is laid”. 

Samuel Biller of Seattle. takes a look 
at the world on behalf of our Unitarian 
youth and remarks among other things, 
“Religion will have to prove to youth that 
it can make them better morally and in- 
tellectually, but youth has heard too much 
of this gossip and false pretension. Youth 
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is conscious of what is needed most, that 
is, a new intellectual mood, a new toler- 
ance of intelligent divergence of opinion, 
a new appreciation of the rdle of knowl- 
edge in human planning. We are aware 
that we are in the midst of the greatest 
intellectual revolution that has ever over- 
taken mankind. So youth is trying 
to be more courageous and adventurous 
than ever before, opening its mind, ridding 


itself of prejudices, and breaking the 
chains that held it during the past 
generations. 


In Moline, Ill., Robert Jordan stated 
that youth expects two things of its elders. 
He explained these as follows: “To you 
older people, then, be tolerant of youth, 
for youth is not entirely to blame for its 
errors; and trust youth to accomplish 
something toward eradicating these errors, 
and to take a few more steps toward 
making this world a better place in which 
to live.” “To youth’, he said, “attend 
church to understand religion, to become 
oriented to living, for moral stimulus and 
correction, to feel your oneness with other 
people, and because these can be supplied 
only by the church; thereby making it 
possible to derive the most from life.” 


Sa" 


‘Humanity is my religion’, said Robin 
Lampson in his sermon in Fresno, Calif. 
“T believe that this world can be made 
a heaven on this side of the grave; the 
god that I worship is that ideal Mankind 
toward which I fervently hope this race 
is developing and evolving. I have no in- 
terest in post-mortem uncertainties. To me 
it has long seemed a sort of moral coward- 
ice to ignore the challenging problems and 
possibilities of this earth and its living 
population and to place all emphasis on 
the immortal soul and life after death. 
We are humans, alive here and‘now, and 
we have this earth to mould as. we will. 
Life is our cry !—not death. What greater 
faith can we have than faith in human 
life? What higher hope can we have than 
taking an active, intelligent part in a 
growing and evolving world?” 

In preaching on “Loyalty” in Quincy, 
Mass., Willis Neal called attention to 
various kinds of loyalty—to country, to 


friends, to principles, and to God and 
the church. In concluding, he said: ‘The 
church is our medium with God, the 


power house to which we bring our en- 
ergy and, worshiping together, make our- 
selves a greater force for good. Here the 
spirit of God is acknowledged. Here we 
are free to worship, thus elevating our 
own consciences and stimulating our 
minds to good work.” 

The general feeling of the adults who 
heard the statement of the young people’s 
beliefs is expressed by an individual upon 
a sermon: “For those who despair of 
the young people’s attitude toward reli- 
gion, it was most reassuring. It told us 
that young people are religious but they 
want recognition and they want to do 
things in their way which is not always 
the way of past generations.” 
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Ease for Strain 


HOEVER IT WAS that uttered the prayer 

that God should make the bad people good and 
the good people nice covered the main points. And 
the second is more important than the first. That is 
plain to those of us who live and labor in the 
church. Something upsets church people when they 
make religion a strain on their normal natures. 
Stevenson said a deprecating word about those 
whose morals hurt them. We should like to say as 
effectually that there are those who in their reli- 
gious tensity hurt everybody else. 

If it were possible to get the reply of a composite 
minister to the question, “Who is the most trying 
type of church member?”, we think it would be the 
man or woman whose zeal for religion topples his 
poise of character, and who, in consequence, be- 
comes an irritant and a detriment in church work. 

Not the indifferent ones nor the absentees nor the 
bad people make so much of a problem as the indi- 
viduals do who get a “spiritual” complex. 

One cannot appropriate religion ad lib. Every- 
body has to learn what the traffic will bear. People 
have a capacity for so much. It is precisely like the 
capacity for knowledge. It is possible for one to 
have too much intellect for one’s intelligence. That 
state has been aptly given to describe the highbrow. 

There are people who have too much religion for 
their spirituality. Quickly as they appear one 
understands what is wrong. The personality is out 
of proportion, and in his or her activity the indi- 
vidual throws everybody and everything else in the 
church out of order. 

Some ministers in that silent moment before the 
service on Sunday pray to be delivered from the 
too-religious in the flock. They would rather deal 
with the common lot of men and women and youth 
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who do not force their own growth nor long to 
become what they are not fit to be. 

In nearly every congregation this editorial ought 
to be read, for the person to whom it applies is 
sitting there, possessed by the delusion that stress 
instead of gracious ease is the mark of true religion. 


Such Things Happen 


ROM OUR OFFICE WINDOW we looked out 

on the snow-white Common and saw a great 
crowd, moving toward the State House. They were 
unemployed people, some of them young women. 
There was a red-lettered placard here and there, 
but there was no disquiet, no unseemly demonstra- 
tion. To see the Governor, Joseph B. Ely, was the 
object of a handful of leaders. Before that end was 
attained, one of the men attempted to speak on the 
Common, and was instantly hustled away by a 
policeman; and then another was taken, and an- 
other, until a dozen were lined up in the police 
station. 

Such things happen. What pleased many of us 
was the displeasure of the Governor, who gently 
reproached the police for their all-too-ready force 
and arrest. It was a good modulated note for His 
Iixcellency to sound. To restrain the speech of men, 
even if they are unwise, in a day like this, and to 
clap them in jail, is to be dumb to all sense of the 
wrong they suffer. 

True, a policeman is a repressor; but he also is a 
guardian of human rights, and, literally, a polite- 
ness-man. His official superiors, and the Mayor of 
his city, ought to issue orders that have regard for 
the higher side of the police function, as well as the 
lower, and a sense of the sanctity of a human being 
in unearned economic distress. 

We like the Governor for this act; and we see 
other signs that he is really a democrat as that per- 


son was conceived in the beginning of our Nation. | 


To be people-minded is going to be more fashionable 
in our land. 


Tarry and DieP 


Tee EDITOR has received a letter which dis- 
turbs him. The writer describes how a modernist 
chureh recently dedicated has so won the attention 
of the city that the Unitarian church in the same 
community has suffered a probably mortal setback. 

People say there is no difference between the 
liberal or Unitarian church and the modernist 
church, so why not let the latter, with all of its 
problems of finance and coherence, dissolve? As a 
matter of fact, our correspondent declares, it is 
going to pieces. To this opinion he adds another, 
namely, the minister in the Unitarian church should 
have taken the advanced theological position which 
clearly distinguishes liberalism from modernism. 
By so doing he would have saved the church. 

There are many other churches of ours in the 
same perplexity. We have no hesitancy or uncer- 
tainty in saying that Unitarians have to-day the 
hardest but the plainest opportunity in a hundred 
years. There is a difference between modernism, 
with its indecisive gospel and its bonds of churchly 
authority however concealed or softened they may 
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be, and true liberalism. This difference ever was 
and ever shall be. 

We should be friendly toward our modernist 
neighbors, but we are not like them if we are true 
to ourselves. They do not approve of us, and never 
will. Though they may be going in our direction, as 
some believe, they go more slowly, to say the least, 
and we lose our leadership if we tarry. What, then, 


should we do? This question THE ReEGIsTER asks of 


several of our younger ministers. Beginning next 
week, we shall publish the replies. Look for them. 


The Chicago Dedications 


HIS NUMBER of THe RecGIsTeR publishes the 

illustrated stories of the dedications in Chicago 
of the new First Church and the Meadville Theo- 
logical School building. Each of these structures is 
worthy of the highest praise. The church is a con- 
summation of art in appreciation of the fullness 
of religion. It departs from the tradition of the 
meeting-house, which lacks something, and attains 
the measure of exaltation that belongs to the 
historic continuity of Christianity. But it is not 
traditional only; it is creative with symbols of this 
modern world. Here the minister will not only lift 
up his eyes; he will also look out upon the people. 
The two functions will be united as ordinarily they 
are not. 

To complement the elements of worship and 
service, of faith and action, of a world beyond and 
this world, is the mission of religion. In the archi- 
tecture of the new First Church these central ideas 


are conjoined, and greatly to be praised are the 


; 


it 


minister and the architect, for they have wrought 
a permanent work for the spiritual life of the free- 
church fellowship. 

Suited equally to its purpose is the new building 
of the Theological School. Here, in addition to the 
execution of an admirable plan, are contained the 
memorials of the revered men who have served the 
faith of freedom. Their names hallow the place and 
give it a spirit which already permeates the walls 
with the genius of Unitarian history. It is not like 
a new building, for the soul of a great tradition is 
present to bless all who enter and labor here. 
Worthy of all that the liberal churches have been 
is this day of dedication in which we, as one people, 
rejoice. 


A Great Law 


OW IT IS LAW! In times of industrial 
‘depression the Federal Government shall pro- 
vide employment on public works. The bill to that 
end, fathered by United States Senator Robert I’. 
Wagner of New York, was signed by President 
Hoover February 10. This is the best piece of con- 
structive action on the employment problem in the 
history of the country. 
By this new act, there is created a Federal Em- 
ployment Stabilization Board composed of cabinet 


officers which will adjust and time federal construc: 


tion to provide employment and purchasing power 
on a large scale when private industry is slack. 
y department of Government, it is provided, 
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which is engaged in any construction, shall prepare 
and keep in readiness plans covering six years in 
advance. 

Ten years ago, in 1921, famous publicists and 
industrialists held a conference on unemployment 
in Washington, when Mr. Hoover was at the head 
of the Department of Commerce. A body of scien- 
tific knowledge has developed in the decade, and 
with it a moral sentiment which became overwhelm- 
ing as economic conditions grew worse. The new 
law is the natural outcome. 

It remains for the governments of the several 
States to pass similar legislation. This new law may 
not be a cure for economic depression, but how can 
it be other than a great central stabilizer and thus 
to a degree a preventive of private discouragement 
and industrial decline? 


Essential Change Doubted 


IKRE IS a paragraph to ponder. H. Paul 

Douglass of the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research has studied the remarkable figures 
of the growth of the churches as set forth in the 
1930 U. S. Census. 


On the whole, the churches go on expressing themselves in 
the old forms [says Dr. Douglass]. Public worship and preach- 
ing, Sunday schools, a variety of pastoral ministries and over- 
Sight, subsidiary organizations within the church along age 
and sex lines, organized social activities for the group, philan- 
thropy and missions— these continue to furnish the framework 
on which church life is built. Whether the churches command 
more week-day time than formerly for their activities is not 
known, but something is learned by comparing a group of con- 
temporary churches recognized as traditional in outlook and 
program with a group which has greatly broadened and 
“modernized” its scope. Both pack about 80 per cent. of their 
total week’s attendance into Sunday. Possibly whatever changes 
have occurred have had to be confined within a more intensive 
use of the Christian Church’s traditional day. The continued 
devotional and liturgical use of the Bible and of the familiar 
forms of song and prayer makes it unsafe to assume that any 
essential change has come over the inner experience of devout 
persons in worship or religious contemplation, however greatly 
the rationalizations used to justify the experience may have 
been altered. 


Note 


What is religion? We are interested in contem- 
porary definitions. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt in his 
new book, “The Coming Religion’, says: 


“Tt cannot be monotheism, for some religions are polytheis- 
tic. It cannot be theism, for some religions are atheistic. Not 
only are there primitive religions that have not yet developed 
a god-conception, but there are advanced religions that have 
dbandoned it. Buddhism and Jainism do not admit the exist- 
ence of a deity; and of the six leading systems of religious 
thought in classical Brahmanism only two, Yoga and Advaita, 
or Vedanta, consistently proclaim a belief in Isvara or a god- 
head, while four, Sankhya, Nyaya, and Vaiseshika in their 
orginal form, and Mimamsa, reject it. Religion expresses itself, 
sometimes in polytheism, sometimes in monotheism, sometimes 
in pantheism, sometimes in atheism. It may exist without any 
definite belief concerning the nature of ultimate reality.” 


His own definition is, “Religion is devotion to the 
highest”; and he explains, “Religious devotion is 
the direction of the mind toward what is conceived 
to be the highest truth, of the will toward the 
highest duty, the chief thing to be done, and of the 
heart toward the highest beauty, the most complete 
harmony and satisfaction.” 
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5 News from Bookland ¢s 


~Military Memoirs 


Since the war, a number of European generals and admirals have 
published their recollections of the conflict as they saw it. Now the habit 
seems to have transferred itself to this side of the Atlantic. Prominent 
newspapers are featuring the personal reminiscences of General Pershing. 
Others are printing a biography of Leonard Wood. While General 
Edwards, from the hospital where he is convalescing, threatens to add 
his impressions to the already formidable mass of material. Thus, the 
future historian of America’s contribution to victory, will lack no infor- 
mation of eye-witnesses, such as it is. The chapters written by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the A. E. F. already published, are a credit to their 
author. General Pershing writes workmanlike English, plain and un- 
adorned. What he means is easy to understand. His modesty is admirable, 
offering an example which his fellow-adventurers in the same field will 


do well to follow. 


The Sparkling Dean 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN PROBLEMS. 
By W. R. Inge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00. 

It was a smart fellow who remarked 
that Dean Inge is not so much a pillar 
of the church as a column in the English 
newspaper. Perhaps the man who said this 
was a little piqued by the fact that a 
churchman has made people eager to listen 
to him, even when they never dream of 
going to church. Dr. Inge has achieved 
the distinction of making a Dean of St. 
Paul’s one of the most quoted public men 
of the day. In this book of considerable 
size Dr. Inge carries himself to “the storm- 
centre of religious controversy in post-war 
Europe and America’. Christianity will 
stand or fall by its relation to problems 
of human conduct. ‘For better or worse, 
nothing is now taken for granted or ac- 
cepted on authority. The morality of the 
New Testament must stand its trial be- 
fore the conscience of our generation, to 
be accepted or rejected on its merits as a 
guide for the men and women of to-day”. 
The Dean asserts that the history of 
Christianity subsequent to the witness of 
the New Testament is largely a record 
of decline and perversion. He therefore 
throws his weight against two obstinate 
distortions of Christian principles. We are 
given a richly interesting chapter on Ascet- 
icism and a fiercely polemical chapter on 
Theocratie Imperialism. On the subject 
of the Roman Catholic Chureh the Dean 
blazes. He explains that he does not wish 
to hurt the feelings of any Christian body ; 
but his punches are of this character; “Its 
usefulness as an institution belongs to the 
time when it was educating the barba- 
rians”’. “The Ethics of the Gospel have been 
at every point poisoned and distorted by 
the insatiable claims of this terrible 
organization”. 

In the latter half of his book Dr. Inge 
proceeds to apply the moral principles of 
the New Testament to certain lively ques- 
tions of our civilization. He says much 
that is fearless and worth following; and 
also expresses his mind in a sentence of 
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such dubious logic as this, on page 293: 
“Tt has been proved up to the hilt that 
the abolition of capital punishment, and 
still more the probability that a murderer 
will escape any kind of punishment, is in- 
variably followed by a great increase in 
the number of homicides”. But the prin- 
ciples of the New Testament get themselves 
lost in a crowd of fascinating quotations 
from more recent works; and, finally, they 
are almost forgotten in view of the Dean’s 
own provocative opinions. It is all very 
stimulating; but it does little to settle 
Christian Ethics as “a guide for the men 
and women of to-day”. On the subject of 
War the Dean writes a highly interesting 
essay. Both pacifist and patrioteer for 
their own purposes can find pleasing state- 
ments in it. The arguments for peace and 
war are qualified by considerations never 
contemplated by writers of the New Testa- 
ment; and, when the Dean holds out a 
hope of the abolition of War, he seems 
more indebted to Norman Angell than to 
Jesus Christ. The resources of the whole 
scheme of Christian Ethics do not inspire 
the Dean to say more than this about 
moral duty in the time of the World War: 
“While admitting that any great war 
must present a difficult moral problem to 
Quakers and others who think like them, 
my own opinion is that those pacifists de- 
cided rightly who determined to throw in 
their lot with their fellow-citizens, and 
share their sacrifices for the common 
eause”’. This opinion may be sound; but 
what precise debt does it owe to “the 
Christian revelation of a standard of val- 
ues”? If Christ was “not legislating for 
national governments, but laying down 
principles for personal conduct’, and if 
personal conduct is so obviously subordi- 
nate to the claim of a “common cause”, 
what is the use of talking about guidance 
from the New Testament for men and 
women of to-day? The Dean has only made 
plain that he approaches the problem of 
War with a moral mentality independent 
of those absolute standards which he as- 
serts to be shining in the New Testament. 

It is the same when Dr. Inge considers 
the problem of Divorce. He does examine 
the famous New Testament saying about 
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Divorce, and he concludes that “the doc- 
trine that marriage is absolutely indis- 
soluble cannot be proved from the New 
Testament”. But how much guidance for 
our troubled day, and for a generation 
taking nothing for granted, is there in that 
negative conclusion? The problem leaps 
far ahead of any light that this book re- 
leases from the New Testament; and so 
the Dean is left free to display his own 
very nimble opinions. ‘““‘Very many citizens 
are not nominally Christian, and recog- 
nize no obligation to take life-long vows 
of fidelity in marriage. If, as seems prob- 
able, the State will be obliged to recognize 
this state of things, the only solution seems 
to be for the civil power to allow two kinds 
of marriage. Those who invoke the blessing 
of the Church on their union would be 
understood to have pledged themselves ab- 
solutely to lifelong fidelity. . . But if 
two persons wish to enter into a much 
more limited contract, the terms of which 
are clearly understood on both sides, they 
have, I think, the right to claim that the 
State shall recognize their position better 
than mere concubinage’’. The time seems 
ripe for Dean Inge to be invited to come 
to New York and to preach in “*The House 
of Prayer for All People’. 


Henry Adams 


ADAMS, 1858-1891. 
C. Ford. Boston: 
$5.00. 


LETTERS OF HENRY 
Edited by Worthington 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Although the Adams family is already 
the best documented, as well as the best 
known, in America, the flood of publica- 
tions by, or about, its members continues 
unabated. The latest volume is this col- 
lection of letters to various corresond- 
ents written by the author of The Bdu- 
cation of Henry Adams. The letters begin 
abruptly with one written to his brother, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., from Berlin 
in the autumn after Henry’s graduation 
from Harvard; and then end as abruptly 
with one from Paris thirty-three years 
later. They are grouped in periods repre- 
senting his various experiences in London 
as secretary to his father; his professor- 
ship at Harvard; his sojourns at Wash- 
ington; and his frequent travels. The ear- 
lier letters are mostly to his brother, those 
of the middle period to his English friend, 
Charles Milne Gaskell—one of his few in- 
timates,—and the later ones to John Hay, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Elizabeth Cameron, 
and others. Taken as a whole the letters 
make delightful reading. They reveal some- 
thing of Henry Adams’ work as historian 
and publicist; and throw many an inter- 
esting sidelight on American politics and 
policies, as seen through the critical and 
pessimistic eyes of the writer. The most 
agreeable are those from the South Seas 
and Japan, whither he went in 1890 with 
La Farge, though his account of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will not please that au- 
thor’s devotees. The Letters form an ad- 
mirable supplement to the Bducation, that 
brilliant but curious combination of reti- 
cence and frankness, of exaggerated self- 
depreciation and aloof superiority. 

These qualities run through the corre- 
spondence. A typical instance of his exag- 
geration oceurs in a letter to John Hay, 
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_ written in November, 1882, from Washing- 
ton. “We have been here a month . 
and have seen no one’, he begins, and goes 
on to describe a gay dinner-party of the 
night before last with a dozen members 
of the diplomatic corps! The habit of 
eriticism ran through the family, as did 
a reticence which forbade any outspoken 
expression of affection or admiration. “My 
family muddle on in a stupid way out at 
| (Quiney”, he wrote in 1870. With his 
brother Charles he had some stiff encount- 
ers; and his references to their father, 
though they show some respect for that 
honored gentleman, have no glow of 
warmth. But the Adams attitude was he- 
reditary, for he writes to Lodge in 1876, 
when he had already done notable work, 
that his father “never wrote to me nor 
even spoke to me in all his life about any 
productions of mine’! Truly like begets 
like; but one feels that part, at least, of 
the man’s pessimism and his sense of fail- 
ure in life was due to the coldness and 
repression of the natural family affections. 
The book is handsomely printed and well 
edited in the sense that footnotes identify 
each person mentioned in the text. But the 
average reader would have been greatly 
helped if the letters had been set in a 
connecting tissue giving a brief outline of 
Adams’ career, instead of leaving the 
reader to surmise what the Letters do not 
tell. This would have been the more useful 
because The Education of Henry Adams, 
even if read in connection with the Letters, 
as a biographical record, leaves much to 
be desired. - H.W. F 


Inventor and Captain of Industry 


Cyrus Hatt McCormick. Srep-Timp, 1809- 
1856. By William T. Hutchinson. With Fore- 
word by William HB. Dodd. New York: The 
Century Company. $5.00. 


Bound in vivid green cloth, fully illus- 
trated with photographs, maps, and charts, 
handsomely printed in clear type on good 
paper, the external features of this book 
are all to the good. A superficial examina- 
tion of its contents is likewise encourag- 
ing. For it deals with a notable chapter 
in the history of American industry, and 
the conspicuous part played therein by a 
man who was one of its influential factors. 
By his invention of a reaping machine, 
just a hundred years ago, at the very 
time when, with the settlement of the 
Middle West, agriculture in this country 
underwent a tremendous expansion, Cyrus 
Hall McCormick proved himself a great 
public benefactor. His invention brought 
about the transfer of the harvesting of 
grain from man power to horse power 
with results little short of miraculous. 
By means of it, American farming entered 
upon a new phase, producing vast profits, 
and changing our entire civilization. The 
story of how this was accomplished is 
essentially dramatic. A young fellow, 
barely twenty-two years old, in the valley 

of Virginia, devises the rudiments of a 
machine, which he gradually perfects in 
its various details; manufacturing its 

parts in his father’s forge, and ultimately 
putting it upon the market. Every stage 

_of the process presents fresh obstacles 

which threaten to reduce his efforts to 
utter failure. Only by sheer persistence 
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and undaunted faith is he able to carry 
on, and eventually sueceed. Not the least 
of his troubles arises from the fact that. 
in the very year that McCormick invents 
his reaper, a similar machine, substan- 
tially the same, is produced by a Massa- 
chusetts Quaker, Obed Hussey, with the 
inevitable result that the rival inventors 
are involved in a series of law suits, 
covering a period of more than forty 
years. Thus came into existence the 
famous McCormick reaper, with the 
foundation of one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican fortunes. If the authors of this 
biography had been equal to their op- 
portunity, the result would have been a 
work of exceptional significance and inter- 
est. Unfortunately, this they have failed 
to produce, largely because of their method 
in handling their material. Frankly, their 
book is dull. Frequent repetitions, irritat- 
ing habit of covering the same ground 
more than once, together with the intro- 
duction of many statistics and a throng 
of superfluous details,—all these combine to 
make a work which is by no means easy 
reading. At the same time, the personality 
of the inventor, as disclosed in the suc- 
cessive chapters, is far from attractive. 
And the almost five hundred pages only 
earry his story to the year 1856, leaving 
the record of twenty-eight years still to 
follow. A. R. H. 


A Comedy of Manners 


PORTRAIT BY CAROLINE. By Sylvia Thompson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

If you like your fiction sophisticated, 
salty, dealing with attractive people, 
whose conversation is witty and stimulat- 
ing, you will like Sylvia Thompson’s latest 
novel. It is easily the best thing she has 
done. In this story, the gifts of this young 
English novelist, prophesied by her earlier 
work, break into full flower. The Hounds 
of Spring, The Battle of the Horizons, 
Chariot Wheels, these showed ample 
promise. But over the best of them, Por- 
trait by Caroline discloses marked superi- 
ority. The material is better massed. The 
few characters making up the dramatis 
persone of this modern comedy of man- 
ners are in every way more individual 
and more lifelike, while situations follow 
one another in a manner entirely plau- 
sible. And over all is spread the glamor 
of good talk, which is really breezy and 
amusing, though it never transcends the 
limits of good taste. In a season which 
has produced little fiction of a high order, 
this story of a polyandrous young woman, 
her wise husband, and his clear-sighted 
friend, deserves to be widely read. We 
predict that it will attain the rank of a 
best-seller. A. BR. H. 


Mellow Wisdom 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE BY A MODERN- 
ist Fairs. By Charles W. Wendte, D.D. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 


Mr. Wendte’s mind and spirit are so 
well known that his book needs no intro- 
duction. It is rich in the fruits of his cul- 
ture, engaging in the benignity which 
characterizes his judgments, and wide in 
the range of its topics. In these days of 
hectic exclamations about religion, it is 
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tranquillizing to read what such an author 
says of what he sees as plainly as anyone, 
and estimates at real value, not accord- 
ing to fashion. His verses and hymns, and 
the illustrations he has chosen, give added 
impressiveness to his chapters. Their sub- 
jects show how helpful the reading of them 
will be. They prove that modernist faith 
goes as deeply to the springs of faith as 
the faith that claims exclusive rights to 
be considered fundamental. Does Chance 
or Purpose Rule the Universe, Jesus and 
Personality, The Dark Hours of Life and 
What They Bring Us, Religion a Service 
of Joy, How to be Happy,—such subjects 
as these are treated not with dry disquisi- 
tion and argument, but with constant test- 
ing by the experience of living and perti- 
nent application to common needs. Readers 
may be promised that they will be wiser, 
and more confident, for taking this book 
into the inner precincts of their mind. 
J. W. D. 


Human Documents 


LETTERS FROM ARMAGHDDON. A COLLECTION 
Mabe DurRING THE WorRLD War. By Amy 
Gordon Grant. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.50. ‘ 


Mrs. Grant renders a real service to the 
future historian by publishing these 
authentic letters about nearly all phases 
of the World War. There are letters from 
the trenches, Gallipoli, Germany, and Eng- 
land. Hospitals, homes, the Navy, air 
raids, escapes from a German prison, the 
Lusitania, Bolshevists, all are here. One 
gets to see something of the spirit of war, 
and it is not very lovely, in spite of brave 
efforts to dress it up. Theodore Roosevelt 
writes under date of November 25, 1916: 
“No woman is fit for anything but the 
position of a slave if she does not raise 
her boy to be a soldier whenever his 
country calls’—to which we take excep- 
tion. If we had had a boy of soldier age 
when the Mexican war was impending, we 
should not have urged him to enlist. Now 
we have about reached the conclusion that 
all wars are anathema, not to be blessed, 
or to be counted as an adequate means of 
settling disputes. This book will help to 
outlaw war. Ese 


Manhattan 


THis Is New York: A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
By Robert Sherwood. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

A hard-boiled drama whose purpose is 
to reveal a cross-section of life in the 
metropolis as it is lived to-day. This aim 
is succeSsfully accomplished. Although 
neither so witty, or in other respects the 
equal of the author’s earlier play, The 
Road to Rome, it is clever, vivid, origi- 
nal. As a picture of certain phases of con- 
temporary life, it has substance and vi- 
tality. Characters and situations are life- 
like, closely interwoven into a_ texture 
firmly wrought and entirely plausible. 
Not only good theatre, but good reading 
as well, to the development of Mr. Sher- 
wood as a playwirght, it offers convincing 
testimony. A. B. H. 
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A Parents’ Clearing House 


ROSE BROOKS 
Part I 


Mrs. Conant and Mrs. Downing, living 
side by side on a modest street of Mans- 
field, a comfortable suburb five miles from 
Boston, were friends as well as neighbors. 
So when Mr. Conant’s business unex- 
pectedly necessitated his going to the 
Pacific Coast for a year, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, consternation 
swept both families, for when two mothers 
are friends, their families are inevitably 
closely knit. 

“Of course the only thing to do is to 
rent this house for the year, and go with 
him, all of us’, said Mrs. Conant, as she 
and Mrs. Downing sat on the latter’s 
back steps one warm August day to dis- 
cuss this unexpected turn of the wheel of 
fate. 

“Yes”, agreed Mrs. Downing miserably. 
“T suppose so. A year isn’t so long, though. 
It wouldn’t be wise to let John’ (John 
was Mr. Conant) “go alone for the year? 
With his mind on nothing but his job, 
mightn’t he get on better in his new busi- 
ness adjustments? Then, if he has to 
stay longer than one year, he’d have a 
place ready for you and the children and 
—Oh, I’m not going even to bow to any- 
one who lives in your house, just to punish 
them for not being you and John and 
Bill and Jean!” 

And the two mothers looked into each 
others eyes and laughed shakily in com- 
plete understanding. 

“With his mind on nothing but his 
business! He’d have a place ready for 
us, if he has to stay more than a year!” 
Mrs. Conant echoed her friend’s words in 
despair. “You tell me what his mind 
would be on, if the oiler of his house- 
hold machinery were three thousand miles 
away! And you tell me what state of mind 
the household machinery oiler herself 
would be in, thinking she’d helped him 
throw away the best chance that so far 
has come to him.” 

“Oh, I know, men have got to do things. 
Women have got to be things. The old 
foundations hold, however modern notions 
and arguments swirl around them. And 
men can’t steam ahead on a real job un- 
less we preserve their peace of mind. 
Funny they never know we often all but 
wreck our sanity doing it, isn’t it? Funny 
we like to do it better than to preserve 
our own sanity, isn't it?’ And again the 
two friends laughed in understanding. 

“T suppose Bill and Jean are wild to 
go?” asked Mrs. Downing. “Bruce and 
Marcia would be throwing up their hats! 
Not a twinge would either of them feel 
at leaving their home and school and 
friends! Maybe not, though. Bach year 
I make fewer predictions in regard to 
my own children.” 


“Yes, thirteen and fifteen are ages when 
sentiment rolls off them like water off 
a duck’s back”, agreed Mrs. Conant. “As 
to Bill and Jean, I don’t know, either. 
We haven’t told them yet, you know. John 
said not to have an upheaval with them 
about it until he’s absolutely positive. He’s 
as good as sure now, but he'll have the 
final word when he comes home tonight. 
Fourteen and sixteen aren’t to be pre- 
dicted on, either, but Bill was so absorbed 
in his first taste of science last year that 
I hate to take him out of this High School. 
He and his crowd seemed to wake up 
this last year. He’d lose a year, too, by 
changing. At his age, I was always on the 
go, east, west, north, south. Father had 
to be on the move, and Mother, with us 
four children, followed in his wake till 
she found our education was progressing 
backward instead of forward, what with 
pulling up the family stakes about once 
a year, and our losing a year all around 
in each new school we landed in.” 

“But you all did get to college!” re- 
minded Mrs. Downing. 

“Because Mother saw in the nick of 
time that presently we’d all bring up in 
kindergarten if she didn’t anchor us. So 
she put us in boarding schools, where we 
went slowly but steadily up the ladder to 
college exams, while she followed alone 
in Father’s wake.” 

“What decisions mothers do have to 
make! But one year needn’t wreck any 
educational scheme. If Bob” (Bob was 
Mr. Downing) “had to go to California, 
I’d not be sorry on account of the chil- 
dren. Both of them have such bronchial 
winters, in spite of everything! I’d rather 
have them have one winter of California 
sunshine than two years of eastern school- 
ing. But I do see how you feel about Bill. 
It’s important not to stop a boy just at 
the time when he really gets himself go- 
ing,—when he has found the school at- 
mosphere that has started up his particu- 
lar machinery. Jean’s younger, so perhaps 
she’s less a problem. But think how she 
was getting on last year with her violin!” 

“Yes’’, agreed Mrs. Conant, “wasn’t she? 
I was about ready to eross music off her 
slate because her practicing was such a 
chore for me! It was, ‘Jean, get in ten 
minutes before you go to school’, and it 
was ‘Jean, why don’t you keep extra 
strings on hand, you must know they'll 
break’, till my reason tottered, and then, 
after three months with Madame Duval, 
I couldn’t keep her away from her fiddle, 
And Madame Duval predicting a musical 
future for her. Oh, well!” 

“You shouldn’t have such gifted chil- 
dren’, joked Mrs. Downing, only to add 
seriously, “It’s not a joke, though. I don’t 
know how I’m going to get along without 
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those two children, In and out with Bruce 
and Marcia all day. All four seem mine.” 

“As all four seem mine”, said Mrs. 
Conant softly, “Sometimes I think I under- 
stand Bruce and Marcia almost better 
than my own two. Yours are gentler than 
mine. How did you do it?” 

“Not gentler’, said Mrs. Downing. “They 
aren’t so strong as your two.” 

“Bruce and John are regular pals, too”, 
went on Mrs. Conant. “Just yesterday John 
said he seemed to know what was going 
on inside Bruce’s mind far better than 
he understood the inside workings of his 
own son’s.” 

“But that’s what is so true and so ter- 
ribly puzzling’, said Mrs. Downing. “We 
love our own best, but sometimes I think 
we understand them least. Our love is all 


SANCTUARY 
On sunlit hills where joy is, 
In the heart of the wood where calm is, 
In little homes where love is, 
In all the world where weary souls seek, 
Eager and wistful, their tryst to keep. 


There is God, and sanctuary. 
—Grace A, Auringer. 


Sentence Sermon 
There’s not a place where we can flee 
But God is present there. 
—Isaac Watts. 


mixed up with worry and concern, and 
sometimes that mixture gets in the way, 
and the children feel it when they’re past 
the nursery stage and first thing you 
know they somehow hide their real selves 
from their parents, and are truly them- 
selves only with other people.” 

“Gracious!” said Mrs. Conant. “How'd 
you ever think that out? I know things are 
mostly queer between parents and chil- 
dren,—lovely but yet queer, but I never 
thought out why. But I do know that the 
more you long to share your children’s 
lives, the less they tell you.” 

“And the more you keep your hands off 
them, and make your own life interesting, 
the more they tell you’, supplemented Mrs. 
Downing. “It’s darling what you say about 
Bruce and John, and it’s darling what you 
don’t say about your sweetness to Marcia. 
How do you suppose I felt last night when 
she surprised us for supper with those 
downy-light biscuits and said you'd gone 
to the trouble to teach her? She’s at your 
heels, far more than she is at mine.” 

“But think of the fun for me!” said 
Mrs. Conant. “I’m by nature a hum-drum 
housewifely person, and can I inveigle my 
own daughter Jean to take interest or 
pride in my humble accomplishments? No, 
my daughter Jean is most often to be 
found in the house of my dear neighbor 
who plays accompaniments for her with 
the patience of Job and—” 

“Job did not have a piano!” 

“And who is really more akin to her 
mind than is her own mother. What do you 
think my candid daughter Jean told me 
recently ?” 

“Something interesting”, predicted Mrs. 
Downing. “Also unexpectedly.” 

“She said that you couldn’t do without 
home, somehow, but you got more inter- 
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ested in things out of it than in it. She 
had just returned home from my neigh- 
bor’s house when she dealt that blow.” 

Again the two mothers who were both 

: friends and neighbors smiled in under- 

| standing. 

2 “Jean has tapped a deeper law of the 

ages than she knows”, said Mrs. Downing. 

| “Meaning?” asked Mrs. Conant. “I know 

so few reasons. All I do is hope that ey- 
erything will swing into its right course 
with the passing of a few more years.” 

“Tf any mother had one good golden rea- 
son to offer other mothers as a compass 
to steer by, she’d be mobbed by all the 
‘mothers in the world, that’s my opinion’, 
said Mrs. Downing. “But I think rarely 
we get flashes of lightning from the chil- 
dren themselves that help to show us the 
way. And I think what Jean meant, though 
she didn’t know she meant it, was that 
you get most of your growing pains out- 
side your own home, but that it’s your 
home that rests and soothes you and sends 
you out prepared to stand more growing 
pains.” 

“T’ve sometimes thought’, Mrs. Conant 
said seriously, “that it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to send Bill and Jean off to boarding 
school for a year, just to see if the 
value of home didn’t go up; yet that 
wouldn’t seem sensible, even if we weren’t 
going west. There are real reasons for 
keeping them in their present grooves, un- 

less there are realer reasons for taking 
them out, as there seem to be. It was dif- 
ferent with my brothers and me when we 
were growing up, because by the time we 
were put into boarding schools, we had all 
but forgotten what the atmosphere of a 
settled home was. All during those wan- 
dering years, I wanted a home so badly 
that I made one resolve.” 

“Did your brothers want a home, too? 
Did your parents know how much you 
wanted it?” 1 

“My brothers wanted one just as much 
as I did. We used to talk about it, plan 
how we wished it could be. Tell our par- 
ents? Not we. Not till long afterward. 
There seemed in those days the same in- 
visible bar to perfectly free speech between 
parents and children that you and I some- 
times feel to-day. Though you and I have 
in some way helped each other to bridge 
the gap.” 

“How? Now I’m the one to ask for 
reasons.” 

“By understanding each other’s children, 
and showing each other our own blind 
spots. You see my children clearly and 
lovingly and they expand with you because 
undue mother concern doesn’t come be- 
tween. And I see your children unham- 

-pered by concern, and they unconsciously 
respond by letting me get little glimpses 
_ of their true selves. And you and I under- 
‘a d each other, and talk it out. Job, 
isn’t it?” 

“A job it is. But what was the resolve 
you made, eons past?” 

“TI resolved, and so did my brothers, 
that if ever we had homes and children, 
we'd keep them together. The homes and 
thildren, I mean. Because we'd learned 


Ww) it was to go without a home, and 
> want it. And we all have kept that re- 
e. And now I’m beginning to think 
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Knough, so I’d be willing, if choosing were 
in my hands, to send my two out of their 
home perhaps, for a year, just to make 
them see it clearly. Oh, well, it’s all too 
complicated for me. It’s usually a mother’s 
job to clutch her patience firmly and sit 
around to see how things work out. Here 
come our four now, home from their swim. 
So this conference is over.” 

“Could I know to-night, after John gets 
home, what the decision is?’ begged Mrs. 
Downing hastily, before the happy young 
quartette came within earshot. 

“We'll run over, John and I’, promised 
Mrs. Conant. “Now I must fly, or supper 
will be late.” 

Later in the evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
Conant strolled up their neighbors’ path, 
to find Mr. and Mrs. Downing awaiting 
them on the porch. 

“We're going west for a year, Bob’, 
said Mr. Conant to this neighbor who 
seemed a brother to him. “It’s the best 
business move for me. Awful pull to 
leave.” 

“How soon?’ said Mr. Downing. “Not 
at once? You'll surely be back? No use 
telling you we're glad of your luck. No 
use telling you how we'll miss you.” 

“Yes, that’s another thing that’s de- 
cided. It’s for just one year. Then we'll 
make a bee line for home. We’ve told Bill 
and Jean. Didn’t think they’d be so cut 
up at leaving.” 

“They don’t want to go?” Mrs. Downing 
put her question to Mrs. Conant. 

Mrs. Conant shook her head miserably. 
“T didn’t know they’d really mind’, she 
said softly, under cover of the two men’s 
voices. “They’re trying to be game, but 
they’re horribly disappointed about all 
the plans they’ve made here. What are 
you smiling at?” 

“Don’t you believe for a minute’, was 
Mrs. Downing’s astonishing rejoiner, 
“that a mother’s job is only to sit around 
and watch things happen. You come over 
to-morrow morning as soon as we get 
the children off on their picnic. I’ve got 
a plan!” 

(To be continued) 
[All rights reserved] 


George Washington 


As a young surveyor, George Washing- 
ton insisted upon one thing—accuracy. 
Proof of his own keenness is that in all of 
his old lines that have been retraced, not 
one error has been recorded. In 1913, when 
the National Government bought in Vir- 
ginia a large tract of land for the Appa- 
lachian Forest Reserve, the U. S. sur- 
veyors checked up the lines laid down by 
Washington in 1751 and found them per- 
fect, though he used only primitive in- 
struments. Washington’s boyhood and edu- 
cation were like that of many other lads 
of Virginia who came of good families 
whose means were limited, although he did 
receive two extra years of education, 
mainly along mathematical lines, in prep- 
aration for his work as a_ surveyor. 
Throughout young manhood, he showed 
traits of character that later made him 
famous as a nation’s leader. His habit of 
neatness and accuracy was so strongly 
fixed that whenever he offered a record 
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to public officials, they accepted it with- 
out question, knowing that his surveys 
were accurate and dependable. 

When he was only sixteen years old, 
Washington took a three-year trip with a 
surveying party, and although the work 
was exceptionally exacting, he did it well. 
When he was twenty-one years old, he was 
sent with a message to a French post six 
hundred miles away, and accomplished 
his mission successfully. During the next 
twenty years, it seemed as if every pos- 
sible hardship was placed before him, and 
the obstacles he overcame would have dis- 
couraged many a man with less staunch- 
ness of character. 


Old-Time English Epitaphs 


Here are epitaphs recorded in an old- 
time English periodical by one who roamed 
in churchyards long ago. Please consider 
this one: 


Here rests my spouse; no pair through life 
So equal lived as we did; 

Alike we shar’d perpetual strife, 
Nor knew I rest till she did. 


Here is another: 


My name—my country—what are they to thee? 

What,—whether base or proud, my pedigree? 

Perhaps I far surpass’d all other men-— 

Perhaps I fell below them all,—what then? 

Suffice it, stranger! that thou sees’t a tomb— 

Thou know’st its use—it hides—no matter 
whom. 


And here is one: 


At three-score winter’s end I died, 
A cheerless being sole and sad, 
The nuptial knot I never tied 


And wish my father never had. 


This is one on a miser’s tomb: 


They call thee rich, I call thee poor, 
Since if thou dare’st not use thy story, 
But say’st it only for thine heirs 

The treasure is not thine but theirs. 


Here is one long familiar, and of its ori- 
gin we read: “The following inscription is 
to be found in the churchyard of Long- 
town: 

Our life is but a winter’s day; 

Some only breakfast and away. 

Others to dinner stay and are full fed, 

The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 


Finally we come to the epitaph “To the 
memory of Daniel Tears, who died De- 
cember 9, 1787, aged 110,” that requires 
explanation as follows: 


“This epitaph was found on a stone in 
the churchyard of the parish of Kirk St. 
Ann, on Santon, in the Isle of Man. Stones 
being there very cheap, almost every fam- 
ily of slightest note or respectability en- 
deavor, by sepulchrial erections, to per- 
petuate the memory of its departed rela- 
tives. Sir W. Busk erected the stone and 
wrote the ludicrous verses. This Daniel 
Tears was a native of Kirk Andrews and 
latterly a vagrant.” Here is the epitaph: 


Here, friend, is little Daniel’s tomb, 

To Joseph’s years he did arrive; 

Sloth killing thousands in their bloom, 
While labor kept poor Dan alive. 

How strange, yet true, full seventy years, 
Was his wife happy in her Tears. 
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Patching Lives 


Religionists to-day seek, rather, causes 
of human wreckage—C. B. 
Williams at Pomona 

Even in religion a living comes first. 
Why religious workers are coming more 
and more to realize this was indicated by 
C. B. Williams, speaking at the Unitarian 
Chureh in Pomona, Calif., on “The Re- 
lation of Religion and Economics” for a 
deferred Laymen’s Sunday observance 
December 14. 


Mr. Williams was formerly professor 
of agricultural economics in the Iowa 


State College and in the University of 
Kentucky, and his address was an able 
discussion of this question with special 
reference to unemployment. At the outset 
he said: 

“Churehes are interested in economic 
affairs because culture, civilization, char- 
acter, ‘salvation’, in the modern concep- 
tion of it, must have a material basis. Old 
General Booth found that he could not 
preach the gospel effectively in the Lon- 
don slums until he had first filled his 
hearers’ empty stomachs. Religious work- 
ers are growing tired of trying to patch 
up broken lives while the stream of 
human wreckage is constantly filled by 
the liquor traffic, bad housing sanitation, 
unemployment, inadequate incomes and 
social opportunities. They are recognizing 
it is futile to try to cure the effects with- 
out seeking to remedy the causes. And 
so religious workers who seek the King- 
dom of God on Earth and are not content 
with other worldliness, who believe that 
the Creator means for all His children 
good in this life as well as hope for a 
future life-—these ministers are seeking 
a fair economic chance for all. 

“And they are further recognizing that 
this economic prosperity as well as other 
goods are to be secured largely through 
political organization; that in our com- 
plex modern interrelationships, preaching 
to the individual is not enough to secure 
right relations between men, but that the 
institutions, the system, the organization 
of society must be right; that the individ- 


ual cannot be saved unless society is 
saved.” 


Proctor Academy News Notes 
The trustees of the school met in Bos- 
ton, Mass., February 12, when plans were 


discussed for procuring funds for the 
erection of a new recitation and admin- 


istration building to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire January 28. Classes are 
being held, although in extremely cramped 
quarters. The larger classes meet in the 
basement and vestry of the Unitarian 
Church, while the smaller classes as- 
semble in three rooms in Cary House, 
once used as sleeping quarters, and in 
the headmaster’s house. The living room 
of Cary House has been converted into 
a study hall. The school appreciates the 
very kind offers of the Masons and the 
Grange members of Andover of their halls 
for the use of the classes. 

A model council and assembly of the 
League of Nations took place yesterday 
with the subject of discussion the dispute 
between Bolivia and Paraguay which so 
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nearly resulted in war. M. Briand, Dr. 
Stresemann, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and 
Senor Guerrero were among the roles as- 
sumed by the students. Mrs. Lewis Jerome 
Johnson, chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts branch of 
the League of Nations Association, was 
in charge of the dramatization. 

Headmaster Wetherell spoke before the 
young peoples’ group of the Franklin Uni- 
tarian Church February 1, at a candle 
light service and February 8, supplied 
the pulpit in the Unitarian Church in Con- 
cord in place of Rev. Earl C. Davis who 
spoke that day at the Loomis School in 
Windsor, Conn. 

Sunday, February 15, was observed as 
young people’s Sunday in the Unitarian 
Church at Andover. The service was con- 
ducted by Russell Dimery, P.G., of North 
Andover, Mass. Donald Quimby, 1931, of 
Lowell, Mass., spoke on ‘‘What I Owe the 
World’, and Warwick Wicks, 1931, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., on “What the World 
Owes Me”. 

The fast hockey team of Stearns School 
visited Andover, February 7, and defeated 
Proctor 7-1. The hockey, basketball and 
winter sports teams traveled to Meriden, 
N.H., February 9, to participate in the 
Winter Oarnival ‘with Kimball Union. 
The various contests resulted as follows: 
In basketball, K. U. A. defeated Proctor 
35-29, in hockey Proctor defeated K. U. A. 
4-0. and in winter sports K. U. A. de- 
feated Proctor 438-20. 


The Meadville Journal 


The second issue of The Meadville Jour- 
nal, January, 1931, the quarterly pub- 
lished by the Meadville Theological School, 
contains the following articles: “Paul and 
the Preachers”, by Dr. Clayton R. Bowen; 
“Harly Unitarianism and the New Hu- 
manism’’, by Dr. Robert 8S. Loring; and 
“A Defence of Human Nature’, by Dr. 
Robert J. Hutcheon. 


Mrs. T. G. Rees in California 


The annual meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Southern California will be 


held in the Los Angeles Unitarian Church 
Tuesday, February 24, at eleven o’clock: 
Reports of the ten branches will be fol- 
lowed by election of officers and by a 
luncheon served by the hostess branch. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, will be the speaker of 
the afternoon. Any Alliance member is 
cordially invited. 


Finnish Church Elects Officers 

The Finnish Unitarian Church of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., held its annual meeting Jan- 
uary 11. Officers were elected as follows. 
President, Verner Saranen; vice-president, 
Mrs. Alex Savolainen; secretary, Mrs. John 
Raihala ; treasurer, John Soderholm. Com- 
mittees for the various activities of the 
coming year were appointed, and reports 
of the committees for the past year were 
read. The church is in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

Members of the church recently gave 
three successful performances of the play, 
“Syntipukki”. The proceeds of one of the 
performances went toward the relief of 
the unemployed of Virginia. 
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Willmar Farmers 


Unusual membership of Minnesota society 
proves “widespread interest in 
liberal thought” 


The Minnesota farmers who have or- 
ganized the First Unitarian Society of 
Willmar adopted a constitution and by- 
laws at their annual meeting December 
11 in the Masonic Temple at Willmar. 
John Bush, John Jonk and Peter Molenaar 
wrote the constitution. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Mrs. Harry Mole- 
naar; vice-president, John Bosch; secre 
tary-treasurer, John Jonk; trustees (for 
two years), Lloy Nelson, Clarence Mole- 
naar and Nich Molenaar; (for one year) 
Mrs. Arvid Larson, William Kostka and 
Mrs. Nick Molenaar. A social hour with 
lunch and piano selections by Miss Geneva 
Larson closed the meeting. 

The society, which is composed chiefly 
of farmers living within fifty miles of Will- 
mar, first met in the summer of 1927, at 
a picnic. Two meetings were held each. 
year. Rey. John H. Dietrich of the Uni- 
tarian church of Minneapolis, whose ser- 
mons many of the society listen to over the 
radio, was the speaker. No suitable hall 
was available in Renwick, and the group 
transferred its activities to Willmar, a 
town about seventy-five miles from Min- 
neapolis. Lately the society made plans to 
meet three times in the autumn and three 
times in the spring. Speakers come from 
the Minneapolis Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and from the University of Min- 
nesota. The attendance has grown from 
fifty to 175. “The fact that many persons 
residing in all parts of the Seventh Dis- 
trict have added their names to the roll 
during the past year’, says The Willmar 
Gazette, ‘seems a very outstanding indica- 
tion of the widespread interest in the field 
of liberal thought at the present time”. 


Dean Knudson on Humanism 


“Humanism and the Religion of Crisis” 
was Prof. Albert C. Knudson’s subject at 
the union meeting of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers at the Chureh of the 
Redemption in Boston, Mass., February 
2. Dr. Knudson, who is dean of the Bos- 
ton University School of Religion, was 
wise, witty, scholarly and sarcastic in his 
review of the humanistie standpoint. His 
address showed a thorough familiarity 
with the literature of the subject and the 
ideas of its leading exponents in this 


country. 
His criticism was along three lines. He 
said that humanism shows hopeless 


poverty from the standpoint of religious 
needs. Humanism has no place for the 
longing after religious realities. Second, 
humanism assumes a naturalistic view of 
the world without any good and sufficient 
grounds for its position. Third, it estab- 
lishes a false antithisis between religion 
and science. He elaborated these points, 
and later compared what he termed “the — 
barren message’ of humanism with the 
beauties and truths of theism. 

Following the address, Rev. John Van 
Schaick, editor of The Christian Leader, 
was host at a luncheon. 


- Hempstead ; 
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Meadville’s New Ministry 


Congregation in trying year gives signs 
of renewed power 


The excellent attendance at the annual 
meeting of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) of Meadville. 
Pa., January 8, ‘was unmistakable evi- 
dence of the keen interest of the members. 

The report of the Women’s Alliance 
indicated that the women have a mind to 
work and also that they are good managers. 
By means of suppers and teas, in connec- 
tion with various meetings through the 
year, the Alliance was able to increase 
its contributions to the church. 

The business committee of the congre- 
gation reported a balance on hand in 
spite of a year of unusual difficulty, in- 
cluding the loss of the contributions of 
some of the most generous givers of pre- 
vious years. 

Rey. Robert C. Douthit gave a report 
of his three months’ service. He spoke of 
the pleasure of serving in the church and 
eommunity which he had known in his 
student days. The building, itself, thor- 
oughly exemplifies the simplicity, beauty 
and strength of the free gospel. The 
chureh feels the effect of the removal of 
the Meadville Theological School, and the 
consequent loss of the personal assistance 
of the students and members of the fac- 
ulty, but after a period of uncertainty, 
the church is beginning to find itself. The 
congregation has numbered seventy or 
more on several recent Sundays. Mr. 
Douthit suggested that even troubles, if 
met squarely and courageously “may re- 
sult in bringing out our best character- 
istics, and our compensations may be in 
equal measure”. 

An expression of appreciation was 
given the retiring officers who had been 
untiring in their efforts. Following are 
the officers elected for 1931: President, 
‘arl Fahr; vice-president, Miss Louise 
‘secretary, Miss Grace H. 
Henderson; treasurer, BE. Percival Cul- 
lum; assistant treasurer, Miss Esther 
Walling; business committee, (new mem- 
bers) William Davis, A. W. Ellsworth, 
(old members) Charles Fahr and Albert 
Loesch. 


Death of John A. Cave 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League lost one 
of its most faithful and efficient officers in 
the death February 5 of John A Cave of 
Providence, R.I., who had been assistant 
‘treasurer of the League since 1922. Mr. 
Caye had made several special contribu- 
tions to the financing of the League’s 
work. He was associated with the Brown 
and Sharpe Manufacturing Company of 
Providence, the president of which, Henry 
D. Sharpe, is treasurer of the League. 


Dr. C. E. Snyder’s Resignation 
The resignation of Dr. Charles FE. 


_ Snyder as minister of the First Unitarian 


Church of Sioux City, Iowa, has been 
accepted with deep regret. The congrega- 
tion has expressed its feeling for Dr. 

r in resolutions which say in part: 
“We sincerely regret the severance of the 
close and intimate relations with our 
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pastor, we deeply appreciate his untiring 
labors and devotion to the church, we 
thank him for his kind and friendly min- 
istrations and counsel to us all, we ex- 
tend to him our heartfelt wishes for con- 
tinued and greater success, prosperity, 
and happiness in his new field of en- 
deavor.” The committee which drafted 
the resolutions was composed of A. O. 
Wakefield, Mrs. R. J. Andrews, and J. P. 
Schnabele 


Reading List on the Family 
Compiled by Drs. Spencer, Dexter 


A special reading list on the minister and 
the family has been compiled by Dr. Anna 
Garlin Spencer and Dr. Robert G. Dexter, 
secretary of the department of social rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and sent out to all Unitarian min- 
istevs and all librarians in the United 
States by the department of religious edu- 
cation. The libraries are requested to post 
the reading list at the central desk of the 
library and to create a special open shelf 
collection of the books for the use of local 
ministers, students, parents and_ social 
workers. The religious education depart- 
ment will pay postage both ways on any of 
these books borrowed from the loan library 
of the department. Response from librari- 
ans has been most favorable, according to 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the de- 
partment. 

The list follows: Beaven, A. W.: The 
Fine Art of Living Together. Bousfield, 
Paul: Sex and Civilization. Chicago Asso- 
ciation for Child Study and Parent Edu- 
cation: Intelligent Parenthood. Colcord, 
Joanna C.: Broken Homes. de Schweintz, 
Karl: Growing Up. Fisher, Dorothy Can- 
field: Mothers and Children. Galloway, 
Thomas Walton: Parenthood and the Char- 
acter Training of Children. Goodsell, Wil- 
lystine: The Family as a Social and Edu- 
cational] Institution. Gray, A. Herbert : Men, 
Women and God. Groves, Ernest R., and 
Ogburn, William F.: American Marriage 
and Family Relationships; Wholesome 
Parenthood ; Wholesome Childhood. Gruen- 
berg, Benjamin C.: Parents and Sex Edu- 
cation. Hartshorne, Hugh and May, Mark 
A.: Studies in Deceit; Studies in the Or- 
ganization of Character; Studies in Serv- 
ice and Self-Control. Jennings, H. S.: 
The Biological Basis of Human Nature. 
Lindeman, Eduard C.: The Meaning of 
Adult Education. May, Geoffrey : Marriage 
Laws and Decisions in the United States. 
Mowrer, Ernest R.: Family Disorganiza- 
tion. Neumann, Henry: Modern Youth and 
Marriage. Overstreet, H. A.: Influencing 
Human Behavior. Popenoe, Paul: The Con- 
servation of the Family. Richmond, Mary 
E., and Hall, Fred §8.; Child Marriages; 
Marriage and the State. Royden, A. 
Maude: Sex and Common Sense. Spencer, 
Anne Garlin: The Family and Its Mem- 
bers. Starbuck, Edwin D., and Shuttle- 
worth, Frank K., et al: A Guide to Litera- 
ture for Character, Training. Thorndike, 
Edward L., et al.: Adult Learning. 
Warthin, Aldred Seott.: The Creed of a 
Biologist. Westermarck, Edward: A Short 
History of Marriage. Wie, Jra S., and 
Winn, Mary Day: Marriage in the Modern 
Manner. Winchester, Benjamin S.: The 
Church and Adult Education. 
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Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer 


Anna Garlin Spencer died in New York 
City, Thursday, February 12. She was in 
the eightieth year of her age. The end 
came quickly, following a heart attack. 
Mrs. Spencer was a minister of religion 
and a great social educator, whose spoken 
and written word contributed in abound- 
ing measure to the advancement of Ameri- 
can life. In recognition of her distin- 
guished service, Meadville Theological 
School gave her the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1929. A suitable memorial will 
be published in an early issue of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Mission in Springfield, Mass., 
Receives Attention in the City 
The Mission or Institute of Liberal Re- 
ligion in the Church of the Unity, Spring- 
field, Mass:, January 18-25, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, mission preacher of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, in charge, is 
locally regarded as an outstanding con- 
tribution to the spiritual life of the city. 
President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and Rey. Roger 
F. Etz of the Universalist General Con- 
ference also spoke at the meetings. Bach 
of Dr. Westwood’s addresses was printed 
in the Springfield newspapers. 


Billings Lecturers 

Billings lecturers during the present 
church year have been Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot of the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton. Mass., who lectured in Los Angeles, 
Calif., in September; T. Barton Akeley of 
Amherst, Mass., who lectured in Urbana, 
Ill., in October; Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker of Toledo, Ohio, who lectured in 
Lawrence and Kansas City, Kans., in 
October; and Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., who lectured in Louisville, Ky., in 
November. Dr. Maxwell Savage of ‘Worces- 
ter, Mass., will address meetings in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, February 27-March 1. Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, preached at 
Bowdoin College as a college Billings Lec- 
turer January 11. Other Unitarian min- 
isters who have addressed college meet- 
ings are Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Mil- 
ton, Mass., who have spoken or have been 
appointed to speak respectively at Har- 
vard and Simmons colleges, and at Sim- 
mons, Radcliffe and Wellesley colleges. 


Washington Laymen at Baltimore 

A delegation from the Washington 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
attended a dinner meeting of the Balti- 
more chapter February 12. 


King’s Chapel Services 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
preach at the noon, services of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., February 24-27. 
Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University will 
preach Sunday, February 22. Raymond 
C. Robinson will give an organ recital 
Monday noon. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


America, America 
May God thy gold 
REFINE 
Till all success be 
NOBLENESS 
And every gain divine 
KATHERINE LEE BATES 


For Ministers’ Pensions 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the follow- 


ing contributions received during the 

month of January, 1931: 

From churches in: 
ICCODUTE. MASH. Gives ais ielais wigiily gre $147.25 
same eu ihe dichale rete chaterete tees 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa oss. ie sisvei side 2 F 
New ‘York, All Souly:.o.c 60 sc ass 150.00 
iow Mies Svar eee sie cies tee 30.00 
PRM. CONTA! vgse oitie aie aire ate 10.00 
Barre, ee By See thee ee, one 
Somerville, ORAL Tee Mee ele «wien 5. 
Milton, Maas. 05 )e15:5 siveles ates claps 270.24 
North Haston, Mass. .........+.- 50.00 
Cambridge, Mass., First.......... 72.00 
MBtertown,- Mass, « cians som boos 86.15 
Boston, Mass., Arlington Street... 250.00 

From Alliance branches in: 
WUsbUry,. -DEASS. ie ci < sir ccsereiticresere 10.00 
ASHDY, Masd: Wisi. sien 4 10.00 
Littleton, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Bridgewater, Mass. 5.00 
Athol, Mass. .. 10.00 
Laneaster, Pa. 5.00 
Concord, N.H. . 15.00 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 10.00 
Windsor,. Vt. «+. 10.00 
Brookfield, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Providence, R.I., 150.00 
Dorchester, Mass., 5.00 
Cambridge, Mass., 10.00 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 25.00 
Shistey, Mag. os e.ainieape 5.00 
Eastport, Me. ........ 10.00 
Newburyport, Mass. 10.00 
Marshfield, Mass. 10.00 
Hartford, Conn. 80.00 
Sanford, Me. .... 10.00 
Beverly, Mass. 25.00 
Nantucket, Mass. 5.00 
Manchester, N.H. .. 20.00 
Boston, Mass., Second . 25.00 
Bolton, Dane. ....-.«% 5.00 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 5.00 
Rutherford, N.J. . 20.00 
Pepperell, Mass. 5.00 
Westboro, Mass. 5.00 
Norton, Mass. 5.00 
SNOBRGIS,, Sade. siege 15.00 
Marietta, Ohio . 25.00 
Rockland, Mass. .. 10.00 
South Natick, Mass. 5.00 
Salem, Mass., First 50.00 
Needham, Mass. 10.00 
Waterville, DUGHe Witscste divs n.5 cloned 5.00 
Billerien,* Masai saw e ewe ws ae ste 5.00 
Exeter, N.H. . 5.00 
Quincy, Mass. 3.00 
Lebanon, N.H. ... 10.00 
New Oriearia, Tatetia< 0) wads 10.00 
Leominster, Mass., BE 10.00 
Stoneham, Mass. : 5.00 
Newport, RI. . 25.00 
PrOSWGLL, DAHRG, 5 wuss decaae as 6 endl 2.00 
wancouver, B.C. (Pavesi les ond ven 5.00 


From individuals: 
Miss Alice B. Cushman .......... 5.00 


In memory of Harold C. Spencer.. 10.00 
In memory of Kin Hubbard ...... 25.00 
Mra:*Lucy A; Stevens .issv.e.s<s 25.00 
Previously acknowledged .......... 5,328.04 
A total to January 31, 1931........ $7,221.68 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, J'readsurer. 


UNDERWOOD, Minn.—Unity Choir, under 
the direction of Mrs. John Flint, recently 
presented “The Carpenter of Nazareth”, 
a cantata, to a full house. Owing to a mild 
winter and fair roads, the church school 
has continued work, Rey. John Flint was 


absent part of January on a lecture tour 
in North Dakota. 
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DT Reek-c"T"“0 Rae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Send for a copy of 


CHURCHMANSHIP 
By F. E. SCHUCHMAN 


A pamphlet on church man- 
agement, written by an able 
lay worker and describing a 
system successfully in use by 
the First Unitarian Church ° 
in Pittsburgh. 


Published by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BxHACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 30, 1931. 


For information address . 


President Sypnry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


PARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE criristian 


UNION 


40 BOYLSTON STREET 


WINTER SPORTS 


AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. 4 ax . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address « 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey, Lyman V. RuTLepes, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
arding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
hool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 

admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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_Unitarians in Simple and Beautiful 
Services, Dedicate Buildings to 
Learning and Worship 
(Continued from page 149) 

Eyerett Moore Baker, John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., Charles H. Lyttle, Th.D., 

William Laurence Sullivan, D.D. 

The adjoining classroom is fitted with 
a long table and Windsor chairs for a 
seminar room. An inscription carved in 
the wood over the door shows that this 
room was given “By King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Unitarian since 1785, in honor of its 
ministers.” 

Two professors’ studies on the third 
floor were given in memory of Rey. Fred- 
erick Lucian Hosmer by his niece, Mrs. 
Susie Hosmer Lanning of Dorchester, 
Mass., and in memory of Rey. Charles 
Fletcher Dole, minister from 1876 to 
1916 of the First Parish, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., by his son, James Drummond Dole 
of Honolulu. Both of these rooms are 
panelled in oak to the ceiling, with book- 
eases in the walls, and in the Dole Room 
there is a fireplace. Inscriptions in the 
panelling characterize Dr. Hosmer as 
“poet and preacher, master of the fine art 
of hymn writing, lyric interpreter of the 
religious life to all communions and 
faiths”, and Dr. Dole as “preacher of 
good will among men and nations, a hero 
in the battle for peace”. 

Some of the furnishings of the building 
were given in memoriam, and the names 
of those in whose memory these gifts 
were made were mentioned in the dedi- 
cation as follows: “We dedicate memo- 

_ Yials to Rush Rhees Shippen of the Class 
of 1849, to George Herbert Hosmer of the 
Class of 1866, to Lyman Clark of the 
Class of 1869, to Daniel W. Moorehouse 
of the Class of 1880, and to Frank Low 
Phalen of the Class of 1886; to Andrew 
Preston Peabody of sainted memory at 
Harvard, to Paul Revere Frothingham, 
minister of Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, for twenty-six years; to Merle St. 
Croix Wright, brilliant preacher in New 
York City for a life-time of service; to 
George Hutchinson of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, a laymen active in the affairs of 
the Church, to Mary Jane Safford and 
Eleanor Elizabeth Gordon, pioneer women 
preachers, who gave distinguished service 
in Sioux City, Iowa; and to Mrs. Sara 
A. Forbes, for more than a quarter of 
a century a leader in the Women’s Al- 
liance of the First Parish in Roxbury, 
Masschusetts.” 

The building, both inside and out, is 
of the finest material and workmanship. 
It is durable and will entail a minimum 
of expense in repairs. It is throughout 
of quality and design which are likely to 
be appreciated for many generations. It is 
the kind of building which, considering 
the purpose that it serves, is likely to be 
kept in use for hundreds of years, mellow- 
ing with age and gathering within its 
walls a lasting tradition. 


Gothic in Mode, 
Modern in Its Symbols 
(Continued from page 152) 
modern concept of mysticism they give 
a frank expression of that recollective 
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content, ethical and intellectual, with 
which the imagination of the worshipper 
is occupied after it has been stirred by 
the initial religious emotion. 

A few other symbolic decorations are 
used in various places, especially in the 


sacristy, a room which will be used also | 


for parish archives, erypt records and as 
a minister’s consulting room. In general 
there has been no attempt to cover any 
comprehensive range of symbolic sugges- 
tion. Later generations may find ample 
space for further. depictions in glass or 
fresco if they so desire. 

Rooms for parish life include a hall 
with stage and kitchen which will serve 


for general social purposes, ladies’ parlors, | 


choir room, office, club room, and two 
classrooms. Sunday classes will use these 


and also the library and sacristy. The | 


parlors are supplied with a kitchenette 
for the service of tea. The old memorial 
chapel will continue in use in three ways, 
for the church school, for the Meadville 
daily prayer, and as a transept for the 
church made possible by rearranging the 
pews into two banks facing each other. 

Under the nave of the church is 
burial erypt to be utilized for cinerary 
urns only. The present capacity is five 
hundred, and there is a possibility of de- 
veloping over two thousand more. 

The new church will serve three reli- 
gious bodies: The Unitarian Society for 


worship, the Meadville Theological School | 


for daily prayers, and the Society of 
Friends, which will meet in the parish 
hall each Sunday morning for worship. 
In addition, there is to be an extensive 
joint library of Unitarian and Friends 
literature. It will be ealled 
man Hall, in memory of the famous 
Quaker. 


Dr. Vogt, who is minister of the First | 


Unitarian Church has been in Chicago 
since 1916, the first ten years as pastor of 
the Wellington Avenue Congregational 
Church, and since 1925 in his present 
pastorate. He is also a lecturer at the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary and is an 
author of note. He came to Chicago from 
Connecticut. 


The First Unitarian Society is one of | 


the oldest religious organizations in Chi- 


eago, being established in 1886, and had | 


its first meeting house in Washington 
Street, near Dearborn Street, in 1840. Its 
church bell was used 
bell. The second building was on Wabash 
Avenue, built in 1865; the third on Michi- 
gan Boulevard at Twenty-third Street, 
dedicated in 1873, and for a generation 
a leading parish of Chicago. The next 
removal was to Woodlawn. 


THE MINER COLLAPSIBLE 
BANQUET TABLE 


for Churches 


All sizes made to order. Rectangular and round. 
CHAS. N. MINER 
CONCORD, MASS., Telephone Concord 155 
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The Pageant 
You Need 


for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Peace Sun- 
day, Easter or other church festival is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


e Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


»Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


NEW YORK 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 


ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue uddress F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 
NATURALIST 


LECTURE WITH MOTION PICTURES 
“LIFE IN and UNDER the SOUTH SEAS” 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, AT 8.15 O’CLOCK 


Benefit Norfolk House Centre 
Tickets, $2.00—$1.50—$1.00 at Box Office 


Student Tickets 50 cents in groups of ten 


Woodside Cottages 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A private sanitarium located on high ground, 
adapted to the care of chronic, convalescent an 
rest cases, and the aged. Committed mental cases 
not received. 

FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 


ounder 


F. C. Southworth, Jr., M.D. 


Superintendent 
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Student (leaving college): ‘Good-bye, 
sir. I am indebted to you for all I know.” 
Professor—“Don’t mention such a trifle.” 

—Black-Blue Jay. 


A eartoon, in Punch, showing two in an 
automobile. India: “What about changing 
places?” John Bull: ‘Well, you're wel- 
come to see what you can do at the wheel; 
but I think I’d better sit beside you— 
within reach of the brake.” 


“Will you give me something for the 
suffering poor?’ the woman asked the 
business man. He strove desperately for 
some excuse. “Hr—are you quite sure they 
are suffering?’ he asked. “Quite positive”, 
she replied. “I ought to know, for I go 
into their houses and talk to them for 
hours at a time”’.—West Hssex Gazette. 


It bothers the editor of Foreign Service 
to know :—If Graham McNamee ever tried 
eating any of that yeast he praises so 
highly every Thursday night. Where we'd 
find a parking space even if these were 
no business depression. If George Wash- 
ington was ever made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Davey Tree Experts’ Associa- 
tion. What the pacifists would do if they 
were sent to Nicaragua to create peace. 


The country draper examined the 
samples of dress material while the trave- 
ler waited. A customer came, the draper 
attended to him, and then went back to 
examine the samples. Another customer, 
and more examination; still another cus- 
tomer, and as the draper began again, he 
said: “Are these samples in fashion?’ 
“They were’”’ replied the discouraged trav- 
eler, “when you began to look at them”. 

—Toronto Globe. 


Sixty seconds make a minute, tiny little 
things, and yet they form the months and 
years that speed on lightning wings. Most 
people want to do big things, and for that 
chance they wait, but years pile up, and 
soon they find, alas! it is too late. To do 
a big thing all at onee—the chance may 
never come; it is the little things that 
mount and make a great big sum. In living 
out your life you'll find a little here, and 
there—to do these nobly, with a smile, 
makes life beyond compare. 


In the old panicky days of Hollywood, 
actors and writers were paid fabulous 
salaries and for weeks on end had nothing 
to do. One of these, an author, idled for 
weeks, says U'he New Yorker, and at last 
consented to show some visitors around 
the studio. They happened to be stock- 
holders. A large building was pointed out, 
inquiringly. “Oh, that’, said the author, 
“is where the company stores the films 
it makes which are no good’. “You mean 
that whole building is filled with wasted 
film?” demanded one of the apprehensive 
stockholders. “Yes, indeed’, said Jones, 
“and not only that one, but those two 
new buildings over there are to be used 
for the same purpose”. ‘““‘Why”, exclaimed 
one of the visitors nervously, “that must 
represent a loss of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars!” “Millions!’’ said Jones. “But 
this film company doesn’t care about 
money. It does everything on a big scale 
Why, take me! I’m the highest-paid guide 
in the world. I get $600 a week just to 
show visitors around.” 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


It is good business to build up a sys- 
tem of pensions for old ministers. 
It helps both the minister to retire 
himself and a church to retire its 
minister when the strain of full time 
work becomes too severe. It en- 
courages capable men to remain in 
the ministry, since they do not have 
to save, out of their limited salaries, 
for complete support in old age. Also 
the young man or woman thinking 
about the ministry feels that the 
churches appreciate the minister’s 
work. Help, then, to raise the pen- 
sion above the moderate sum of $725. 
Send Annual Contributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


SUT 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


5 Ea following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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GOING ABROAD 
THIS SUMMER? 


Why not travel in the congenial 
company of kindred souls by going 
with Rev. Joseph S. Loughrah, Min- 
ister at Orange, N.J., who will con- 
duct a private motor-coach party 
through the principal countries of 
Europe? The tour will include Lon- 
don and the Shakespeare country; 
Paris and Chateaux District ; Monte 
Carlo and the Riviera; Rome, the 
Hill Towns, Florence and Venice, 
Lakes, Switzerland, Black 


Italian 
Forest, the Rhine, Heidelberg, Bel- 
gium and Holland. The party sails 


from New York §.S. “Republic” 
July 3; returns S.S. “America” Sep- 
tember 5. Tourist Class, $845. Cabin 
Class $931. Cost includes tips, enter- 
tainment features, tickets to thea- 
ters, and other incidental expenses 
while abroad. For descriptive book- 
let and further information address: 


THE LOUGHRAN PARTY, 
Franco-Belgique Tours Co. Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (16380), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles B®. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 am. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 a.M., Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Rev. Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital; Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.M., 
Chureh School; 11 a.M., Morning service. : 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
_ rop, D.D., minister. Morning service 
A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW _ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Smons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast SOth Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 A.M., church school. 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer and sermon. 


Subscribe Now for 
THE REGISTER 
Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


